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Hastening Pruit Bearing. 


There would be moch less dissouragement 
to frait growers and a great increase in the 
amount and profitableness of frait grown if 
some way were devised to bring trees after 
they bave been set to bearing more quickly 


than they usualiy do. It is usually the taula 
He overdoes his work | 
in trying to give the tree a good start. The 
result is that roots and wood g:owth are un- | 


of the tree planter. 





dwarfing tree growth, and thus bringing it 
into early productiveness. 

The form of the growth has much to do 
with the answer t> the question whether a 
tree shall or shall not come early into bear- 
ing. Varieties that have low, spreading 
heads generally bear early. This toa great 
extent can be remedied py pinching back 
the highest buds as they spire upwards dar- 


| log summer, and forcing the sap down to 
the less vigorous buds tbat are nearer the 
;groand. This pinching back should with 


| Pears or apples be done in Jaly or early in 
Augast. Ifthe bad below starts to grow 
into a shoot either pinch that back also, or 
bend back the sammer growth toa hor!zon- 
| tal position. Tais alone is enough usually 
to induce the formation of fruit buds. 
Sometimes heavy snow in winter bends 
trees or their branches towards the 
ground. Always, unless too much shaded 
|by branches above them, these low 
| branches will form frait buds, and after 
the frait has set ita weight will keep 
|them in a recambent position until 
the tree gets into the habit of growing this 
way. Most kinds of pears tend to spire 
upwards, and make mach wood with little 
| fruit until they attain advanced age. The 
| Seckel pear tree if given room makes a 
sound, compact head with more horizontal 
| b.anches than those which pointu >. Is is 
| one of the kinds of pears that do not need 
| to be grafted on the quince to promote early 
coming into bearing. Yet if the grower of 
any kind of pear were persi:teat enough in 
shortening in or bending down iis upright 
shoots he can make its form the sama as the 
Seckel naturally grows into. 
In the small bash fruits, like the rasp- 
berry and blackberry, pinching back to 
| induce greater fruitfainess is the invariable 
‘rule. Lofts wholly to themselves, such 
| bushes would grow up in single shoots and 
bend over until they touched the ground. 
{ft pincied back when two and a half to 
| tour feet higb, the growth of side branches 
is insured. On these rather than on the 
| main stem most of the fruit is grown. Tous 
in all kinds of fruit trees and shrabs an ex- 
cessive growth of leaves and wood mean* 
a decrease in the amount of fruit produced, 
and the postponement of bearing for a num- 
ber of years beyond wt at it should be. 


— 
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About the Elm-Leat Beetle, 
At the last meeting of the Bosten Scien- 





naturally etimalated, and the formation cf ¢ige Society, A. H. Kirkland presented the 


froit buds is delayed. What is needed is 


|most complete discussion of the elm-leaf 


sultablealternation of stimulants and check* peetie problem that has yet been given, and 


to growtb, eo that after the tree bas attained 
the sz} and vigor required for bearing 


the making of new wood will be stopped, | 


and the energies of the tree directed 
mainly to the formation of fruit buis. 
When the young tree is set out it has not 


enough s'z3to bear more than two or three | 


specimens, and so it is thought not to be 
worth while to keep the tree in the bearing 
habit. So the surface soil is cultivated 


growth. Usually the tree blossoms, bat 
this excess of plant food produces so much 
sap that the blossom drops off without set- 
tingany frait. It is asua'ly not until the 
trees grow too large to be cultivated 
and are sown with grain and seeded down 
that the growth is sufficiently checked to 


induce the formation of frait bads. Then) 


too maay form and the whole energy of the 
tree is devoted to maturing its fruit crop, 
giving no opportunity for starting bade for 
another year. 

What is needed is a system under which 
the tree sha'l begin bearing within two or 
at most three years after it is set, shall bear 
very little at first, but gradually increase 
the ses antl! an annual crop can be looked 
for with reasonable certainty. Mineral 
manares only should be used to secure the 
result, and these should be combined with 
) diclous and severe praning of the top dar- 
ing the growing season,end also of the roots 
when the tree shows a tendency to make too 
mach wood and leaf growth. Usually this 
Manaring and cultivation is continued so 
long that itcan only be checked by such 
severe root praning as to seriously threaten 
the life of the tree, That makes frait bads 
form, bat the tree is by this time so 
far exhausted that it cannot matare 
them all except by greatly redac- 
ing the size. The following year there will 


"his etatements have sincs attracted eonsid- 


erable attention. 

Ia his introduction Mr. Kirkland referred 
to the laws which govern immigration into 
this country, and regretted that there is one 
important class which is not reached by 
these laws. In many respects the insect 
pests are more dangerous than the human 
would-be Americans. Among the imported 


‘insects may be mentioned the San Jose 
and possibly manu: ed in order to stimulate | 


ecale, the clothes moth, the buffalo bag, 
the cabbage caterpiliar, which in one year 


in a single district dastroyed veg tables to | 





into the pupa state. So numerous are the 
beetles that three to four quarts of pupae 
have been gathered at the roots of a single 
tree. In fiveto10 days the beetles emerge 
ready to lay their eggs and produce a second 
brood. In northern latitades two broods a 
year is the limit, but in Washington four 
broods in a year have been observed. 

The beetle prefers the Earopean elm, but 
doe: not dislike our American varieties. [\ 
has few natural snemier,these being most y 
other insects. Like the re t of the membars 
of the family to which it balonas, {t has an 
unpleasant flavor and the birds do not like 
to eat it. 

Mach of Mc Kirkland’s paper was de- 
voted tv remedies. As a matter of fact, 
since it is distribated over our country anda 
is an active fiyer, the quastion of extermi- 
nation is not to be considered. 1t must be 
fought locally, and in his opinion by the 
municipalities or the to .n authorities. The 
experience arising from the legislation on 
the subj:c: of the brown-tall moth shows 





Extra methods of cleanliness are required 
to produce a natural, wholesome flavored 
miik from stable-confined cows. Is your 
milk and batter absolutely faultiess in this 
direction ? 

Did you ever take pencil and paper, and 
spend half an hoar in fi.aring whether you 
were putting more dollars in labor into your 
dairy than you were taking out in cash? 
The sequa) might surprise you very, very 
much. ' 

Do you realize that the dairyman who can 


get 25 cents per pound for his butter the 


ye.r around need never fear hard times? 
Some dairymen complain that they have 

notimein which toread practical matter 

relating to improved methods of carrying 


on their basiness. 


Cannct a portion of the long winter even- 
ings be more profitably spent in doiag this 


than In anythirg else? 


Becaise youown cows do you consider 
yourselfadairyman? Youare nota dairy- 
man inthe true senseof the word unless 
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conclusively that the individaal cannot be 
depended upon to fight an insect pest. The 
cacelessriess and neglect of individuals and 
the fact that there are many absentee land- 
lords robs the scheme of an efficient uni- 
formity of action. 

Mr. Kirkland recommends arsenate of 
lead for a poison, and if treesare sprayed 
thoroughly with this 80 per cent. of the 
beetles may be destroy-d. The lead has 
Gurtain advantages in tiet it will wos burs 
the foliage. lLneidentally the speaker re- 
ferred to “‘ramedies” thatdanoteure Han- 
dreds of thousands of dcllars are wasted 
anoaally by individuals who plug trees 
@w'th sulphar, pour kerosene around the 
roots, a process which will kill ths tree, 
or apply tsrred paper, which for a beetle 


the value of half a million dollars, the| that can fiy is no more asefal asa prevert- 
brown-tail moth and the gypsy moth. So) ivethan aprinted warniogto keep away, 


active arethese pests that the damage which | 
they d> each year is estimated at not less) 


than $200 000,000. 


b2etle, and isha: apparently come to stay. 


It isa native of central Earope and was) 


first recorded as living in this country by 
T. W. Harris in his classic, “Insects In- 
jarious to Vegetation,” published by the 


O3e of the very latest of our insect immi- | 
grants into New England is the elm-leaf | 





The problem is a vary important one, and 
can be best dealt with by the city or town. 
Within a year or two the beetles will be on 
our Common, and this fact should be borne 
in mind that intelligent aad ene-getic efforts 
may be made to check them. 


A Word with the Dairyman. 
Asadairyman are you giving your cow’s 
salt regularly this winter ? 
Are you cleaning out the stables every 





Legislatare of Massachusetts. 
_ It was noticed in 1839 near Baitimore, | day so that pure air may prevail? 

‘and it is thought to have been imported on | Is the compost baaied immediately on to 
‘trees which came from Earope. Every few | the fields, or is it heaped up in the barn- 
yearseince that time there have been re-| = ~ * lose half of ite valae through 
the damage done by the beetle. | le ng 

~ had =a centre "ae pest has | _ Are you treating your cattle to the hole 
“gradually spread. For many years the Al. | !n-the-ice drink these days? 

‘Jeghanies formed a barrier, but it has| Has the worth of every cow in your herd 
‘crossed them and has also come north.| been measured by the Babcock test, as 
| From the city of New York one branch has proof of her value to you? 

‘followed op the Hudson River and another Are you paying any attention to the 
| the shoreof Long Island Sound,the progeny | balancing of rat ons, or just pitching the 
| of the latter stream pvssing up the Connect- | andy the mangers haphazard, as it 
‘font, entering Massachusetts in the valley 

of tae river, a region especially notable for | Did youever do suchathing as to hang 
‘ite beautifal elms. In 1892 it wasin New| ® thermometer in your stable or keep the 
2 in 1895 it had reached Springfield, | CObwebs swept out of the windows on the 








be no frait bads to blossom. The tree get8|anq last year it crossed over into New| *20y side? 


‘ntothe habit of producing a crop only in Hampshire. Secondary migrations have 
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Atatnate seasons, and as these are largely 
intuenced by unfavorable weather, the re- 
Sait is that all the apple trees in a neighbor- 
hood or State have the same years to bear 
sod to be non-productive. lt is possible, 
atter this habit has been established, to 
change the bearing year by going over the 
tree .nd plucking off the frait so soon as 
the apples have set in the bearing years. 
“at it makes @ great deal of work, for 
alvays two or three times as many blossoms 
tet os will come to matarity. 
‘he far better way is by root praning and 
pinching in of the growing shoots, to en- 
courage the formation of frult bads as soon 
8 possible after the tree is planted. Inthe 
Climate of California trees usually bear the 
second or at most the third year after they 
‘re planted. The long, dry season, while 
‘he soll is parched so that scarcely any 
— \§ possible, favors the formation of 
"ult bads, a8 much that would with plenty 
* jolstare become branches is cut short, 
— ‘he nourishment is concentrated into 
le be ‘or fatare blossoms. The same result 
ve.  uced when a large, strong, growing 
1 .“*Y \® grafted into one so much weaker 
— © roots of the latter cannot supply the 
mat “ment required. This is seen in 
one nR tae pear on the quince root. The 
wine warted, but it comes into bearing 
trait ° few years, instead of postponing 
/'Mulnese for many years, ‘There used to 
way ing . 
He who plants pears 
Plants for his heirs. 


It has been neutralized by the process of 


| followed ap the Housatonic River, end our 
| Berkshire towns of Sheffield, L3nox and 
| Great Barrington have been overran. 

Asan aid to the natural means of disper- 
| sion, those which the ingenuity of man has 
| devised for his own travel have served quite 
as well for the insects. Like human 
tramps, they infest freight cars, and have 
taken railway journeys ia large colonies to 
Worcester, Framingham and Newton, 
whence they have reached Chestout Hill; 
to Fitchburg and Ayer Janction, and thence 
to Lawrence and to Salem. Boston is, 
therefore, surrounded by active colonies, 
and it would bea surprise to no practical 
entomologist to find them encamped on 
Boston Common ready to — on our his- 

ric elma within a year or two. 

The life bistory of the insect, as outlined 
by Mr. Kirkland, gives evidence of the dan- 
gerous pasture of the pest through its rapid 
increase and its voracious appetite. The 
beetles come out of the pupa in the spring 
at about the same time that the young 
leaves appear, and these are their food. At 
tmes they have been known to eat the 
leaves as fast as they could grow. Two 
weeks later the female deposits from 
400 to 600 yellow exes, which in 10 
days to two weeks produce 22 
which attack the under epidermis of the 


rown as if by fire, and 
oy has been produced in two —_ 
of feeding. The caterpillars eat for abou 
three weeke, and then descend to the rough 
park, under which they hide, and change 





to turn the) 
leaves. The effect of this is | well-regulated dairy. No matter whether 





Cows need sunshine jast the same as 
plants do, and if they don’s get their meed 
of it, they will become pany aad sickly, the 
game as plants thus deprived. 

Dairymen who maintain neat, sweet 
etables, never ‘“‘ smell of the barn” when 
they enter the house. 

Good milk, good butter or good cheese 
never come by chance, but they are the 
natural ovtcome of a system designed to 
make them good. Dairy reader, what is 
your system ? 

Did you know that grades or even “' com- 
mon stock,”’ well cared for, are more profit- 
able than fall bloods given indifferent 
attention? 

Are you letting your cows, hogs, horses 
and calves all ran together when turned 
out in the winter barnyard? If that is your 
plan none of them will do well. 


The su coessf{ul winter dairyman does not 
have too many irons in the fire, 

Are you trying to carry on dairying this 
winter, and spend four or five hours daily 
in the village? 

Better give up one or the other, so as to 
make the remaining vocation strictly sus 
cessful. 

Have you laid up any ice for next season’s 
use? Do not excuse yourself by saying, 
“IT have no lcehouse.” You might as well 
say, “I bave no sawdust to pack it in.” 

Ice has bec »me a prime necessity in every 


you take your milk to a cheese factory 
creamery or make it up at home, you need 
ice in hot weather, and now is the season in 
which to harvest it. 





your cows are making you financially better 


off at the end of every year. Are they doing 


i? 

Did you know that clean, sweet milk pans 
and pails are as essential to success in win- 
ter as in sammer? 

Some housewives have a habit of keeping 
victaals, preseives and meats in the winter 
dairy room. 

Did you ever think thatthe odor from 
such articles was absorbed by the se isitive 
mHk, and hence transmitted tocream and 
butter ? 

Never lose sight of the important fact 
that a cow needs increased attention If any- 
thing as the winter merges into spring. 
This will prevent her vitality from becom. 
ing lowered bythe long abstinence from 
grass. 

If you have not been making a fair profit 
out of your dairy this winter, ask yourself 
the question, ‘‘ Why not? ” and then inves- 
tigate yourself. 

GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


There will be a famine in the mule mar- 
ketin the next few years, asthe result of 
war, thatjwill prove very troublesome to the 
Soathern farmers. Thisis the opinion of 
every mole raiser and dealer in the South- 
west. It has sent up the price of the sturdy 
and stubborn animal that does the bulk of 
the farm work south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac; and the price will still tend upward, 
and will cost the British war department 
halfamillion more than its original esti- 
mate for mules. Bat, however great the 
advance in price, is will not mend the mat- 
ter or prevent a famine. 


The mule has been found so necessary in 
war, and the American mule so superior to 
the Spanish and Italian arimal, that there 
has bean a drain on the market in this 
country which it cannot stand. The mar- 
ket, moreover, was caughtin a somewhat 
denuded state, with a smaller crop of ani- 
mals on taod than ever before. Male rais- 
ing for some five or six years had ceased to 
be as profitable as heretofore, and many 
mule growers had retired from business. 

The bulk of the mule crop is grown in 
Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
the animal being shipped to the South and 
Southwe:t. There was a steady decline in 
prices until 1897, when, in consequence of 
the Spanish War, prices advanced. This 
decline is partly attributable to the fall in 
the value of the horse, due to the greater 
use of bicycler, trolley cars, etc. The horse 
however, has fallen off more than the mule 
in value, and the latter, in spite of ignoble 
origin, commands a better price. The 
average valae of a male,inclading the young 
and old, is $44.96; of a horse only $37.40. 

Another reason for the decline and for 
the decay in the mule industry is the bad 
condition of the Southern farmer for some 
years past. With cotton netting only 4 or 
44 cents a pound, tne Southern cotton 
farmer could with difficulty meet his debts, 
and could not afford to make any improve 
ments, or to purchase any additional stock. 
The repeal of the sugar bounty had the 
game effect upon the sugar districts of 
Louisiana and Texas, which had previously 
bought large numbers of mules of the high- 
est grade for work on the Mississippi bot- 
toms, requiring as they do: deep plowing. 
This calls for the largest and finest grade of 
animals, generally known in the market as 
“ gugar males,” costing from $125 to $175 
apiece. 

With these two markets cut off there was 
little profit in mule breeding. The breeders 
e014 their mares or jacksand the annual 





output of mules fell from 120,000 to probably (The extent of the purchases will depend, 
80,000 a year. This change has been going | Of course, on the duration of the Boer war. 
on for th: last seven or eight years, or ever. Present appearances would seem to call for 
since cotton got so low. Tae output of 30,000 or more males. If the war continues 
mules, however, was sofficient for the im- | 8 year longer, or if the Britsh meet with 
mediate needs of the country or nearly so. much diffisulsy in invading the Transvaal 
There hasbeen, it is trae, coms decrease OF the Free Sate, the number needed may 
inthe number of animals in this country be doubled or trebled. War is a heavy con- 
for some years past, the crop of young males | sumer of mules. They wear out in a com- 
not making good the losses of old animals | paratively short time, for they receive very 
from disease and death. | little attention,—one of their chief merits 
This was the condition of affairs when | >¢!né their toughness and their ability to 
the Cuban insurrection brought the mule take care of themselves and to endure all 
back into favor again,snd created a demand | *¢ Drivat!onsto which they may be sub- 
for mules which has continued ever since. | J ng Ay i. an r _ 
Jast now there is a period of war, especially , 
in tropical countries, where the male is an | Uaited States found when it tried to sell 
absolute necessity. fhe demand for the | °°™é of the superfiaous males employed in 
auimals har, therefore, greatly increased, ihs Santiago campaign. 
and at the same time the advance in th Whether the mule would be usefal ina 
price of cotton has caused the Southern tarm- Wt ina temperate country is a question 
ers to improve their places and increase | hat cannot well he determined. His tough- 
their stock, which they greatly needed. | 68, his stolidnese, hie ability to get along 
There isa sufficient amountof male stock  W!th little care, to stand any climate, and to 
left over to supply the present demand, but | exist with far less water and food than his 
at greatly advacced prices. But when this halt brother,the horse, would seem to make 
supply is exhausted itis going to ceusea mole Dim avalaable animal for army packing 
famine. The mulecrop isaslow one and | Parposes in any climate, bat to his impor- 
not to be barvested in a single year, like corn’ *@nce, value and indeed necessity in a cam- 
or wheat or cotton. Therearecomparat vely P&lgn in a tropical or semi-tropical country 
few mule breeders operating stock farms tbe United State , wreat Britain and Spain 
justnow. it will take some time to get Can all testify. He is now more important to 
these farms in operation, purchase the jicks | 80 army than a horse,and as essential as the 
and brood mares. Then there will have to artlllery itself. Without himap army can 
bea long walt and a year or so to bring the | 20 longer move any distance without danger 
mule colt to maturity. Altogether it will | °f ranning out of its supplies. The re- 
take three or four years to get any return | cent fight at Nicholson’s Nek bore evi- 
from an investment made now in mule! dence to the importance of the mule in war- 
breeding. By the time the males are put ‘are; for the result of the battle was largely 
upon the market there will bea male fam- | 42¢ to the mauler, which ran off and left the 
ine. There is the prediction, if it canbe British without ammunition—these ani- 
callad a prediction, based upon the solia | Malr, by the way, were Spanish, not Ameri- 
fact thatthe United States has cut down its 82 mules, the first cargo of the latter hav- 
output of males from 33 to 50 per cent. jast las not yet reached Cape Colony. At pres- 
at a time when the demend for mules bas | ent nearly all the mules at the front in 
become greater than ever becanse of war. | — — = the Foy ange 
who are giving Gens. er, Gatacre an 
Fe re — — r~ —- | Methuen valuable assistance in their cam- 


1897, with the Caban war, it rose to 3000. It | °*'8" 


It can be readily seen from these facts 
was probably 20,000 to 25,000 last year, and | 
will be even greater for 1900. The Span-|¥®2Y ® mule famine is threatened in the 


jards first began the export of mules for use| °*"!¥ fature when the present sapply of 













































































iithe Caban revolation. They found the 
acima)l extremely valaable, and, indeed, neo- 
essery, in their campaigns against the 
Cabans in the mountains. They hed to 

vel long disjances from the railroads,and 
thay basta = ab roto pack mules, 
animals that could stand the climate of Caba. 
A Soanish commission was established at 


New O:leans for the shipment of males; 
10,000 were! 
help subdue 


to Onuba,+ and perhags 
sent to that island to 
the Cabans. O. the eve of the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain, Spain 





mules is exbausted. Male breeding has 
started up largely in all parts of the West 
and Southwest, in consequence of the im- 
proved value of the mules, but the supply 
of brood mares is now very limited, and it 
wlii De some years beLore the néw crop of 
animals is on the market. 





Hothouse Lambs in New York. 


A few “spring ’’ or hothouse lambs came 
into New York city forthe holiday markets, 


and since then stock has been arriving 


still had a large number of males in this | 2zlte steniily, with receipts quite liberal 


for this time of year the last few weeks. 




















country. A cargocf the animals had been | 
placed upon the Spanish s — — The demand has been equal to offerings,and 


ture, which was about leaving for Havana, | Bigh prices have been realized for all desir- 


when an order from Washington stopped able stock. Many of the lambs have been 
the shipment on the ground that the mules von Pay a — ie y- By 
were intended for the Spanish army to be which many shippers dress them 
used against this country. The animals and for all such stock lower figur = 
were disembarked and driven back to the | heve to be accepted than would have been 
stock yarde, and the Buenaventura, which | f 

had remained here dangerously late in order | — . oe = * gt , Be. 
totake cn the animals, put to sea, only to : 


be captured by the American fieet in the | 24 fost should siways be removed be- 


fore shipping, in order to comply with a 
Gulf and condemned as a priz3 of war. The | san . 
decision was subsequently reversed and the | ay nen & Gh ey: be 


value of the vessel paid over to the owners. F ee ee ee 


The Spaniards announced themselves haye to remova them upon arrival, 
well pleased with their experiences with or they are liable to be seized by the 
American mules, and declared that a boun-| hoard of health inspector. As high as $10 
tifal supply of these animals doubled the io $12 was realized for stock good enough to 
efficiency of an army opereting in the field | atsract best trade during Christmas and 
and having long expeditions to make. New Year’s ; but prices have gradually eased 
When the United States went to war with | of since then, general sales making in range 
Spain, it profited by the experience of that of $7 to $8 for average prime. Some of the 
country and supplied its army in Cuba with | jarge dealers have been buying late summer 
alarge force of mules. The same thing or fall lambs this year instead of genuine 
was done in the Philippines, and the Gov-| « spring” lambs, and this loss of trade has 
ernment demand called for 15,000animals. hboon seriously felt. 

Then came the Boer war. The British | ln preparing these “ spring ” lambs 
war office had heard of theexperience of for the New York city market 
Spain and the United States in the use ot shippers should select only prime, fat 
mules in war, and decided to try the animal. stook, leaving the poor lambs for a later 
Is also made New Orleans the headquarters market or until they can be fattened suffi- 
of the mule-parchasing business. Some | ciently to be of good value in the wholesale 
12,000 or 13,000 mules have already been | market. The lambs in dressing should be 
sent to South Africa. The animals | ous down only to the breast bone, though as 
have given great sat\sfaction to the British | ing weather becomes warmer and season ad- 
Government, so much so thas the order has vances it is better to cut down to the head. 











been increased to 24,000, and will probably 
run up to 40,000, with from three to four 
cargoes of mules leaving New Orleans each 
week. The Boer sympathizars in Cape 
Colony have endeavored to arouse a preja- 
dice against the American animals brought 
there, and the papers, which are known to 
be lukewarm, are filled with stories that the 
imported mules have brought glanders, 
charbon and other diseases into the country. 
There is an outbreak of glanders among the 
animals, but that outbreak came after the 
animals landed in South Africa, and was 
possibly due to the exhausted condition in 
which the animals reached Africa, which 
rendered them prone to the many diseases 
that prevail there destructive to horses and 
mules. 

The Afrikander protest against the im 
portation of American mules has led the 
British Government to order the inocula- 
tion of all the animals with the Pasteur 
serum before being shipped from here; but 
this inoculation has shown not a single 
glandered animal, thereby going a long way 
to prove that the outbreak of glanders 
among the American pack animals was not 
brought there by them. In no wise dis- 
suaded by the protest of the native farmers 
of the Cape Colony against the importa- 
tion of American mules, the British war 
office will increase the amount of its pur- 
chases; and after experimenting with Ital- 
fan and Andalusian mules it has closed its 
purchasing bureaus in Naples and Gib- 
raltar, and will use only American ani- 
mals bought in the southwest and shipped 
through New Orleans. 





The entraile should be removed, leaving in 
the hasiet, and the lambs shipped with skins 
on. Shippers should also skin the hind 
legs about half way down, and draw the 
caul over them and well down over the kid- 
neys, securing it with skewers. Slit the 
caul jast enough to let kidneys through, re- 
place the pelt over the legs, and pat in the 
back sets carefully; the sticks should be 
jast the right length. Fasten one end of the 
atick in the flank, and the other in the 
breast, close up to first rib, having the 
sticks cross in the back just behind 
the kidneys. Wrap the whole carcass 
with clean white muslin, then with burlap 
or bagging. If these directions are followed 
shippers should get their lambs in here in 
prime condition and realize highest prices. 
The stock should always be shipped by ex- 
press,and care shoul‘ be exercised not to 
handilé the lambs too soon after killing, but 
allow the animal heat to get entirely out 
before shipping. Early in the season the 
lambs should weigh 30 pounds at least, 
though later the trade want heavier stock. 


T. Greiner says he has for some years 
practised spraying trees and grapevines 
with strong solutions of copper or iron sul- 
phase in the spring, before the buds open, 
paying attention also to posts and wires on 
which vines climb, and not less to the 
ground around them and any accumulations 
of leaves, and has thought it beneficial, as 
the grapevine disease has nearly disap- 
peared, even when he did not follow up 
this spraying witha later one on the foli- 
age. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


Defective Butter. 


The dairyman who would make the finest 
butter for a critical market has no easy job 
before him, and the dangers that threaten 
his product are so numerous that he is never 
sure of his profit until the butter has reached 
the consumer. Most of the butter made in 
this country is classified below fancy or 
extra, and only an extremely small per- 
centage of the whole output sells at outside 
quotations given in any market. A mere 
summary of the dangers that threaten to 
cause his butter to be marked down is suffi 
client to show how careful he must be. The 
worst side of this subject is that we are not 
sure jast what causes all of the defects. 

For instance, streaky and mottled batter 
will sometimes come from the best dairy or 
creamery, and dairymen of experience differ 
as to the exact cause of this. Some attrib- 
ute it to ths churn and the methods of 
making; others to the temperature of the 
milk and cream, and others to the food the 
cows have received, which affects the cream 
adversely. It is certain that such butter 
never commands the highest price, although 
it may be almost perfect in color and flavor. 
It is appearance as well as flavor that deter- 
mines the price of butter in city markets. 

How to control the flavor and sweetness 
of butter isa problem that has caused many 
a dairyman to grow gray in the service. 
There are so many conditions that do not 
prevail in all cases that it would be impossi- 
ble to lay down general rules that would 
always be practical. Sweet cream, up-to- 
date methods of making,and everything else 
apparently necessary to produce the finest 
batter will be present, but some little unex- 
pected change in the temperature or an acci- 
dent to the machinery or failure to have 
the packing tubs perfectly sterilizsd may 
cause a defect that will redace the profits a 
cent ortwoa pound. Even the matter of 
controling the moisture in butteris an im- 
portantone. Over churning butter will some- 
times cause the moisture in it to dry up so 
that it will not keep well nor present a fine 
appearance. The salt in this dry butter does 
not dissolve properly, but collects on the 
outside of the butter and injares its appear- 
ance. On the other hand over-churning 
will sometimes cause the soft and slushy 
butter that is always hard to sell in the 
market. Very few can soabsolately control 
the moisture in butter so that it will always 
come out hard and firm, with a texture that 
delights the eyes and a flavor that is in no 
way impaired. Yet this is what every 
dairyman aspires to accomplish, and he 
has plenty of study and work ahead of him 
to do it. S. W. CHAMBERS, 

New York. 





New York Notes. 


In this vicinity we have hada very mild 
wioter thus far, with a lights snowfall; in 
fact, jast enough to enable us to use runners 
the most of the time. Both north and south 
of this locality, within 10 or 15 miles, there 
has been a large amount of snow all winter. 
The lambermen have thelr large jobs well 
under way,end in som3 instances nearly com- 
pleted. It has beena fine winter for haaul- 
ing logs in the forests in this section. 

Farmers consider the mild winter to be a 
great saving in fodder for stock. A large 
percentage of the cows inour local dairies 
are now coming fresh in milk. Those of our 
dairymen who liv; within three or four 
miles of the milk station deliver their milk 
there. They receive $120 per hundred 
pounds, at present. The Crown Brand 
Creamery located at Danmark, owned by 
Cook Brothers, commenced making buitar 
about a week ago. Up to that time what 
milk did not go to the station was made 
into cheese, as both cheese and butter are 
manufactured here as the market will war- 
rant throughout the season. 4H. T. Ccok, 
the janior member of the firm at Union 
Home farm, is one of the conductors of the 
Farmers’ [nstitute of this S:ate. 

Hay will be used up more closely in this 
cour try the present winter than before for 
some years past. A large quantity has been 
shipped to Eastern markets and what re- 
mains will be needed at home. Many haun- 
dreds of tons of hay in this country were 
destroyed by fire last fallduring the terribie 
drought. Dairymenare feeding to their 
stock a large amount of mill feed, which is 
very high this winter. 

Veal calves are in great demand, and our 
local buyers are paying six c nts per pound, 
live weight, and shipping from d fferent 
stations in this country. Calves are all 
fattened nowadays, and bring ready money 
toa dairyman ata time when most needed 
to pay taxes and to purchase feed. 

Tae disposal of dairy cows of late has 
been qu'te light,as great changes were made 
during last fall in weeding out such stock 
as would not pay to winter, while there was 
a call for them. 

The past season was considered a pros- 
perous one, generally, for the farming 
classes, and the present season bids fair to 
show remunerative prices for farm prodact:, 
I was mach gratifisd in reading recently an 
article from the pen of our esteemed friend, 
Mortimer Whitehead, in regard to the 20:h 
centary, however much I might disagree 
with brother Wh tehead in his conclusions. 

P, E, WHITE. 

Danmark, Lewis Co., N. Y., Jan. 29. 








Bees and Honey. 


G'eanings says there are, perhaps, a 
dozen beekeepers in the United Stater, who 
own and operate anywhere from 1000 to 1500 
colonier, but Capt. J. E Hetherington of 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., is probably the most 
extensiva bsekeeper in the world, as “he 
has been managing, and operating success 
fully, too, in the neighborhood of 3000 col- 
onies for the last 10 or 15 years, and I do 
not kaow how mach longer.”” What a buzz- 
ing they must make in a warm day. 

An exchange says that a report from 
Statesboro, Ga., says: ‘'Oo last Wednesday 
Mr. Abraham Mincey, living near Black 
postoffice, cata pinetree in which there 
were twoswarms of bees. The tree was 
holiow, and one swarm had worked from 
the top of the hollow, while the other 
worked from the bc ttom, until they had m¢t 
each other at the middie. Mr. Mino:y cat 
out jast 30 feet of solid honeycomb. This 
was parhaps the oldest bee tree that has 
been cut in this counry in many a day.’’ 

— ⸗ 

Bee inspector Bowen ot Fresno County, 
Oal., reporis some income from hives in 
that county; from output of 210 stands, 
$1250; 160 etands, $1260; 103 etands (43 in- 
fected with foul brood) only $203; 23 stands, 
$60; 50 stand’, $225; 103 stands (eight in- 
fecte), $450; 24 stands, $427. Mr. Bowen 
inspected 975 stands in Ostobder, 75 of 
which were infected with foul brood and 
were ordered burned. 





For the benefit of the many new subse ib- 
ers we recaiva evary year we have to repeat 
many things that we hava told before. One 
of these, which is not wall known, except- 
ing to those of some experienes, is in regard 


to the hatching out of bees, and the three 
kinds to be found in the colony. There is 
first one qieen bes much largar than the 
others. Tae drones not as large as the 
queen, but mach larger than the worker 
bees. They are the perfect male, as the 
queen is the psrfect female, and neither 
gather any honey. The drones may be 
dczsns in number, or may be hundreds, 
though it is a bad indication to see too 
many d-ones in ahive. Then there will be 
thousands of the workers, which used to be 
called of the neuter gender, bat are now 
known to be undevaloped females. 

The workers come from an egg deposited 
in comb of ordinary size. The egg hatches 
out in about three days from the time they 
are deposited in the comb, and are fed for 
seven days longer, when the comb is sealed 
over and they are ieft to grow and eat their 
way out, which they will do in about 11 
days. Forabout 16 days more they do not 
leave the hive, but are keptat feeding the 
young larva jast hatched. ‘chen they go 
out to eeek for honey, and their: brief season 
of life lasts from four to six weeks in the 
honey season. The greater the honey flow 
the shorter the life, it is claimed. 

The drones require about 14 days to eat 
their way out of the comb, or 24 days from 
the time the eggs are laid. The:r sole pur- 
pose seems to be to mate with the queen, 
and when the colony has stopped rearing 
queens, the workers will kill off the drones 
unless the honey flow is abundant. The 
eggs for the drones are placed in cells of 
the same shape as those of the workers, 
but larger, so that they can easily be dis- 
tinguished byany one at all used to them. 

The cell in which the queen is hatched 
has often been described as looking like a 
peanat,and is usually not among the others, 
bat attached at one side somewhere. The 
egg hatches in about three days, but for a 
week the coming queen is fed as larva upon 
what isknown as “ royal jelly,” differing 
from the food of the others. Then she is 
capped over and in six days she eats her 
way out, sixteen days from the egg. 

There may be from three to a dczan queen 
cells in a hive, seldom more, and the first 
care of the youag queen is to search over 
the combs in the hive and destroy other 
queen cells. It may be from a week to 12 
days before she files oat to mate with the 
drones which she does in midair on a pleas- 
ant day, and when this is done she retarne, 
not to leave the hive again until she goes 
out with a swarm, after she has provided a 
queen to take her place. She may live fcur 
or five years, and during that time she 
she is the head of the colony. A good 
honey flow starts the queen laying if there 
isempty comb, and whilea young queen 
may lay 200 to 400 eggs a day at first, it is 
said that an old queen, or one in her second 
year, may lay 3000 to 4000 eggsaday. If 
honey keeps coming, and there is not space 
for her eggs, queen cells are built, and 
having deposited her eggs in them, she usu- 
ally waits until they are capped over, and 
then swarms ont, taking most of the work- 
ing colony with her, and then leaves the 
young queen and newly-hatched bees to 
care for the old hive. 

Sometimes, however, she may be delayed 
in swarming, and it may happen that:an- 
other queen has already hatched and is pre- 
pared to lead out another swarm in afew 
days or even in some cases the next day. 
Those who watch their bees closely often 
try to prevent this, by themselves destroy- 
ing all queen cells but one, as it weakens 
the old colony too much, and the second 
swarm is apt to be but a weak one, and one 
good colony will store more surplus honey 
than twoor three weak ones, In fact, a 
weak colony may not store any more than 
is needed for its own stores the next winter. 





Comparative Profits Including 
Rent of Land. 


Estimated yield and value in the fisld of 
six leading kinds of agricultural crops 
raised in New England, on one acre of Jand, 
and the cost of fertilization for each, ac- 
cording to analysis; and the estimated vaiue 
of each in the field, 

Two (ons of timothy hay in the 
fielc, estimated worth......... $24.00 
It removes from the soll: 

82 \be. phosphoric acid, at 7.... $3.24 

89 “ nitrogen at165............ 13.85 

94 “ potash at 4%........... - 428 


Profit $4.18 
60 bushels of corn including 
stover in the field, estimated 


WOFrth.......+. oreseee coe eeecees $30.00 
It removes from the land: 
81 lbs. phos. acid at 7..... seseee $2.17 
67 “ nitrogen at 16........... + 10.05 
80 “ potash at 4%...... ..... - 8.60 
$15.82 $15.82 
Profit $1418 


40 bushels barley, including 
straw in the field, estimated 
WOT ec ccccccccecccccccccccccccce $24 00 
It removes from the land: 


21 ibs. Phos. acid at 7...... seeee $1.47 

46 “ Nitrogen “ 16.......-. 6.90 

68 “ Potash BY . ·. . ... 2.61 
$1098 $10.98 
Profit $13.03 


30 bushels rye, including straw 
io the field, estimated worth.. $20 00 
It removes from the land: 

26 Ibe. Poos. acid at 7.......... $1.82 

61 “ Nitrogen at 15........... - 7.66 

46 “ Potash at 4%........... - 208 


$11.50 $11.50 


—— — 


Profit §8.5C 
200 bushels potatoss in field, es- 
Ce $50.00 
They remove from the land: 
21 ibs. phos. acid at 7............ $1.47 
46 “ nitrogen at 16............ 6.90 
74 “ potash at 4%%........000- 38.33 
$11.70 §1170 
Profit §38.20 


In Bulletin 103, Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Prof. I. P. 
Roberts in allading to 35 apple trees upon 
one acte of land, and, aftar having spoken 
of their product at 12 years from setting, 
and at 17 years from that time, ssys: “ As- 
suming that the trees have reached their 
maturity at 23 years from setting, and that 
they produce an average of 15 bushels of 
apples per trea per year for the next 10 
years, and that the leaves have increased 
correspondingly, the following results are 
reached for the third period of 10 years.” 

The total preduction for the 10 years 
would ba 5250 bushels, which would remove 
from the land: 


Ibs. lov. Total 

Phos. Acid...25.60 84 109.50 at 7 §7 67 
Nitrogen....383.40 804.560686 90 “ 13 9554 
Potach...... 485.70 204 77970 “ 4% 36.09 

$138 30 
One-tenth of which would be 525 bushels 
fertilization costing $13.83, bata large part 
of the nitreger, which costs more than twice 
as mach as both the potash and phosphoric 
acid, may be obtained by sowing red clover 
and plowing it under before it blossome, or 





very soon after the blooms begin to show; 


|Tre@spoud.ug week last year. 
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this proceeding would greatly lessen the 
cost of the nitrogen ; besides thir, as will be 
seen from the foregoing statement, that the 
leaves take up almost as much nitrogen and 
more than half as much potash as the apples 
do, therefore, if all the leaves could be se- 
cured, to remain on the ground or in the 
soil, they would add some fertilization 


Estimated value of 525 bushels of apples, 
equal to 190 barrels on tne trees at $1 
per barrel..... —— — ...... $190 00 


Profit $176.17 

Asappearsfrom the foregoing, the crops 
of the six different products considered, pay 
per acre, over the cost of fertiliz:tion, as 
follows: namely, timothy hay, 418; rye, 
8.50; barley, 1302; corp, 14.18; potatoes, 
38.30; apples, 17667. Assuming that the 
quantity per acre of the several commodi- 
ties considered and their valuation, are 
correctly stated, then it follows, that apples 
pay four times as much as potatoes, 12 
times as mach as corn, 13 times as mach as 
barley, 20 times as much as rye and 42 
times as much as timothy hay. 

In this case it must be understood that 
the trees are all in perfect order, so far as it 
relates to trimming, praning, cultivating 
and fertilizing, and under these conditions, 
unless the trees should be allowed to carry 
more fruitin any one year than could be 
brought to full perfection, without impover- 
ishing the trees, they will be very likely to 
become annual bearers. It is not a very 
uncommon thing fora large tree with ite 
fruiting surface in the b3st condition and 
having ample fertilization to bear 12 barrels 
of apples in one year, and sometimes evan 
more. Now, if our orchards can be made to 
approach one-half the production above 
named, it will be one of the best, if not th- 
best industries upon the farm. I think it 
must be admitted by all that there never 
has been any great and continuous efforts 
put forth by farmers in New England to 
see what apple trees old or young could 
be made to doas regards production snd 
profits. IL. L. Roprnson 

Nashus, N. H. 





The butter market is without new feat- 
ure. Though trade has been light, yet re- 
ceipts have been limited. Accounts from 
New York and the West indicate a demand 
equal to the supply, and this has a healthy 
inflaence here. A slight increase in the 
make is reported in some sections of the 
Wert, while in others the output continues 
small. New Hampshire and Vermont 
creameries are now at the turning point. 
and we may expect a gradual increase ip 
the make from this time forward, but as the 
best of the cold storage stock is about used 
up, more new supplies should be taken care 
of without causing much of a sarplas. 

The export trade is very quiet. Advice 
from New York state that quite a lot of 
butter has been reshipped from England, 
and has sold at much better prices in New 
York than could have been realized on the 
other side. The last lots received in New 
York from England amounted to between 
1400 and 1500 packages. Returned buiter 
from England is selling at 18 to 21 cents. 
Abont 2000 packages of this hava arrived in 


‘Boston the past few days. 


The receipts for the week were 9916 tubs 
and 39,171 boxes, a total weight of 550,897 
pounds, against 587,569 pounds the previous 
week and 744,775 pounds the corresponding 
week last year. This shows that receipts 
are running very low and are about 30 per 


‘| cent. less than at this time last year. For 


Monday and Taesday of this week recsipts 
were larger than the week previous and las: 
year. 

The only exports of butter from Boston 
last week ware 179 pounds to miscellaneous 
perts, agains: 317,479 pounds forthe cor- 
From New 
York the exports were only 37 packager, 
and from Montreal the exporte, by the way 
of Portiand and St. John, N. Bb, were 619 
packages. 

The statement of the Q 1incy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week were as fol- 
lows: Pat in 424 tubs, taken out 5157 tubs, 
atock 28 816 tube, again«t 40 858tubs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
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; For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
q ind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
q Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals,Diz- 
, ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
4 Heat, Loss of Appetite, Sho-tness of Breath,Cos- 
q tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
q Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 
q ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
q from a disordered or abused condition of the 4 
4 stomach and liver. 

, & wn"s Pills, taken as directed, will > 
. quickly restore Females to complete health. They 

« promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 4 
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of the system. Fora 4 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., | 
they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 4 
ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 4 
Muscular System, restoring the long-iost Com- 4 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite, } 
and arousing with the R of Health 
the al energy of the human < 
frame. For throwing off fevers they are specially ¢ 
renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 4 
sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 4 
yay the Nervous yy 4 
s tha am’s 's have t 4 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medi- « 
> kD ide Th publ 
t ication 
+ of festimonials, the fact being that } 
} Beecham’s Pills recommend 4 
> selves. 4 
. Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 4 
> popular family medicine wherever the English ¢ 


> language is spoken, and they now stand without 4 
> arival. 





4 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 4 
Annual sale 6,000,000 boxes, 4 








ports a stock of 2000 tube, against 5872 tubs 
last year, and with these added the total 
stock is 28,816 tabs, against 46,230 tabs same 
time last year. 

Statistics show total receipts of butter in 
Boston during January to be 2,260,557 
pounds, which added to stock on hand Deo 
30, or 2 085,400 pounds, making total supply 
4,295,957, against 5,778,750 pounds for Janu- 
ary last year. Receipts for the four weeks 
were nearly 700,000 pounds less than for the 
same time la:t year, and the exports 
fell more than that amount. The quan- 
tity figured for consumption is 11,186 pounds 
less than for the same time last year, a0 
average of 779,853 pounds per week, agairst 
782,832 pounds last year. 





Fruit and ‘Vegetables. 


The receipts of apples in Boston market 
continue small. For the week, the receipts 
were 3100 barrels; last year, same week, 
3677 barrels. There were no apple ship- 
ments from this poit for the week, by 
reason of a lack of steamers; same week & 
year ago, 3607 barrels; total since the sea- 
son opened, 175,307 barrels; same time a 
year ago, 192,457 barrels; same time in 1898, 
149,962 barrels. 

For the week the receipts of Florida 
oranges were 541 boxes; same week a year 
agu, 412 boxes. Of Jamaica oranges the re- 
ceipts for the week were 850 barrels and 867 
boxes; same week a year ago, 3802 barrels 
and 872 doxes. O! Oalifornia oranges the 
receipts for the week were 22995 boxes; 
same week a year ago, 9861 boxes. 

The market is little changed at $3 to $3 50 
for Bright; Rassets $2.50 to $3 25. Jamaica 
oranges are firmer and higher at $5 to $6 for 
barrels, with boxes, repacked, at $2.50 to 
$3 50. California oranges are in heavier re- 
c3lpt, and the market is easier, but with 
some very fine qualities being received, 
Navels $2 to $3.25, seedlings $1 50 to $2 50 

lorida strawberries have been tn pretty 
fall supply of late, with the quality men- 
tioned as fine for so early in the season. The 
last sales were at 30 to 50 cents for refriger 
ator lots. At retail they are quoted all the 
way from 40 to 65 cents per box, 

Naw Bermuda potatoes sell at $6 per 
barrel. Oyster plants are sold at 75 cents 
per dozen. Brussels sprouts bring 12 cents 
oer quart. Artichokes sell at $1.25 per bc x. 
Leeks are quoted at 50 cents per dozen. 
Mushrooms are scarce and sell at 50 cents 
per pound. Nasive hothouse rhubarb is 
sold at abopt 12 cents per pound. 

Oaions have continued pretty firm, with 
natives selling in round lots at $1.75 per 
barrel; boxes 60 and 75 cents. Spanish 
onions are quoted at $1.25 per quart, with 
Caban at $2. 

Celery is firmer and higher at $2 per 
d« zan for good. Spinach is firmer at about 
$1.50 for good southern, with native hot- 
house at $1 25 per box. Lettuce sells at $1 
and $1.50 per,box, with three dozen in a box. 
Beet greens are quoted at $1.25 per bushel; 
dandelions, $1.50 per bushel. 

Redishes are quoted at $1.50. California 
cavlifiowers are still on the market, and se)! 
at $2.50 per box. Cucumbers are scarce, 
and much firmer, at $18 to $20 per 100 for 
native hothouse, Tomatces sell at $1 50 to 
$2 per crate fo: Southern, with native hot- 
house at 35 cents per pound. 

Squashes continue plenty, with prices un- 
chavged at 75 cents to $1.25 per barrel. 
Cabbages are unchanged at $1.75 per barrel, 
with Savoy at $1.25 to $150. Turnips, 
beets, carrots, etc., continue unchanged. 
Tarnips $1 to $125 per barrel for yellow, 
with white at $1.25; boxes 40 to 50 cents, 
beets 50 cents, carrots 50 cents, parsnips 75 
cents to $1. 





Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to Earopean 
ports for the week ending Jan. 27, 1900, 
were 30,455 barrels, including 11,385 barrels 
to L'verpool, 15,991 barrele to London, 673 
barrels to Glasgow and 2406 barrels various. 
Che exports included no barrels from 
Boston, 3220 barrels from New York, 8715 
barrels from Portland, 2773 barrels from St. 
J ho, N. B., and 15,747 barrelsfrom Hail- 
fax. For the same week last year the 
apple shipments were 54,403 barrele. 
he total shipments thus fer this year have 
been 1,082,632 birrels, against 1,053 831 
barrels for tne same time last year. The 
shipmants in detail have been 175,307 
barrels from Boston, 267,353 barrels from 
New York, 89,195 barrels trom Portland. 
289,916 barrels from Montreal, 211,577 
oarreigfrom Halifax, 12.331 barrels from 
Anrapolle, N. S., and 36953 barrele frcm 
St Johr, N. B. 








CURIOUS FACTS. 


——The conversion of the filntiest, roughest 
limestone into soft, white wool is ooe of the 
wo.ders of the century, and will shortly appear 
in @ practical way t> the manufacturer, 

——A lady once tried {0 get Mr. Giadstone to 
‘ske an interest in Browning, and one day she 
persuaded him to listen while she read him a 
plece. When she got tothe end of it he was 
asleep. 

——A secret of long life, etc., taught Mr. Glaa- 
stoue by Dr. Jephson, of Leamington, was this: 
To throw yourself vigorously into anything you 
do,and depend for rest not upon cessation of 
work, but change and multiplicity of occapa- 
tions, 

——The nightingale’s song can be heard ata 
distance of a mile. 

——Thoussnds of persons in Germany live 
literally “ on straw,’ msking it ap lato blankets 
panoierr, boxes, kaickoacks, hats, bonnets, etc 
Profer sional schools have been founded where 
the trade is taught in all its varieties. 

——Not only in numbers, but also in point of 
territory, the circulatiou of the Bible exceeds al! 
other books. The American Bible Society has 
printed it in three hendred tongues. Trousands 
of copies even now are traveling through the 





frozen polar regions to people who have not only 
never heard of the Dook, but to whom books are 
unknown. 

——George Hill ella the American Sosiety o! 
Civil Engineers that the steel used ina modern 
fireproof building for e Moes or residence is from 
eight to fifteen per cent. of the total expense. 
Bat the bol!ding is worth mach less than the lo’. 
Hence he estimates that the skeleton represents 
less than seven and one-half per cent, of the 
investmen’. From this fact “The Iron Age” 
argues that the present high price of structural 
steel offers little impediment to new construc 
tion. 

—The smallest book in the world is not much 
larger than a man’s thumb nail. It was made in 
Italy. It is four-tenths of an inch long and about 
@ quarter of an inch wide. It contains 206 
peges, each having nine lines and from ninety- 
five to one bucdred letters. The text is a letter 

—before uppublished—written by the famous 
inventor of the pendulum clock to Madame 
Onristine of Loraine in 1615. The next smaliest 
book isan edition of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
and itisalittie less than an inch wide, with 
type so small that it takes a mictoycope to read 
the letters. 

——Why do we have bows on the left side ef 
our bats? In olden times, when men were much 
in the open air and hats coulda’t be bought for 
nalfa dollar, it was the habit te tie a cord 
around the crown and let the ends fall on the 
left side, to be grasped on the arising of a squall. 
They fell on the laft side so they might be 
graspe 1 by the left hand, the right usually being 
more usefally engaged. Later on, the ends got 
to de tied in a bow, and later «till, they became 
aseless, yet the bow has remained,and will 
probably remain till the next delage, or some- 





thing of that sort. 


SCIENTIFIG. 


——Peribelion means when the planets are. 
nearest the sun, Aphelion means when the | 
planets are farthest from the sun. 

——The flow of sap is caused principally by 
transpiration of leaves and osmosis. Its course | 
isthe xylem (woody portion) of the vascular | 
bundles. Sap obtained in tapping maples fiowr, 
ander certain conditions, both ways, but more | 
ap than down. 

——Ino the December Oentury Magazine, John | 
Burroughs writes: ‘ I have never seen the snake 
swallowing ite young. It is a moot question | 
whether or not the snake does swallow its young, | 
bat if there is no other gco1 reason for it, may 
they not retreat into their mother’s stomach to 
feec? How else may they be nourished? ” 

——When pure water becomes slightiy turbid 
by extremely finely divided white or colorless 











the casecf ground mountain crystal,a yellow 
light, which unites with the nataral biue intoa 
orilliant green coior, such as jis exhibited by the 
Neuenburg and Boden lakes. 

——The board of health of Piaiafield is consid- 
ering the question of adopting arule which wil: 
oro bit the buraing of leaves within the city 
limits, as 13 is claimed that the practice is cor- 


——BSudden changes and dangerous wind 
storms occur gen >rally whenever the barometer 
falls suddenly from a medium height through 
from one-half te three-fourths or an inch during 
afew tours of time, Iftne barometer occupies 
two or three days in falling one-half or three- 
fourths of an inch below the medium (loca)) 
height, it then generaliy changes more)-mo ter 
ately,and raises siowly, with a strong, dry, 
oool wind, often raising to half an inch above 
medium height during the next two or three 
days. Butif the barometer falls from half to 
three-fourths of aninch from a medium height 
during a few boars of time, then a strong storm, 
burricane or tornado may be expected to be in 
progress somewhere not far off. 

~——Whatis one animal’s meat may be truly 
arot.er’s poison. Mr. J.E. Harting lately re- 
ported to the London Linnean Society several- 
cases in which parrots had been poisoned by 
eating parsley ; and he recalled that, 01 the other 
hand, the berries of the yew and privet, held to 
be poisonous to map,are greedily eaten by black- 
birds, thrushesand o her birds. Oases are on 
record, however, of the poisoning of pheasants 
by yew leaves. The immunity of goats from yew 
poleoniog is remarkable in view of the fact that 
deer and cattle bave died after eating the leaves, 
sitbough & suggested explanation is that the 
Cried leaves eaten by cattle differ from the green 
leaves eaten by goats. 





The World Beantifvul. 


BY LILIAN WHITING, 
“ He only is rich who owns the day. Th 

no king. rich man, fairy or aemon, who possesses 
such power asthat. The days are ever divine 
astothe first Aryans. They are of the least 
pretension and the greatest capacity of anything 
tnatexists. . . . If we do not use the gifts 
they Dring, they carry them as silently away. 
Oe Of the illusions is that the present hour 
“Ot the critical, decisive tour. Write it on your 
heart that @sch day is the oest day in the year 
We ask for long life, but ’rig deep life, or grand 
moments that signify.”— Emerson. , 


Noone “owns the day” who all 

‘avaded with worry anda fret and —— ‘oe 
are vices—the,term is 1026 tc o’strong—tbat to 
many people masquerade as shining virtues. 
Oao will near a member of a family say:to another 
vith the alr of one who utters the ‘foal word 
of affection or love, “I have been worrylog 
sbout you all day.” Wot infrequently a 
wits will assure her husband On the eve 
of his departure on a journey that she 
shall worry about him all the time he is 
gone. A mother wil! na-:rate the liveral margin 
of time she dsvotes to * worrying” over her 
cnlidré:,andinone way or another this most 
anprofi’able and absurd mental stats is more or 
(ess held up to canon'zat'o>. Now, it should be 
Set Gown as a moral axiom that worry is not only 
annecessary,but thatit is positively and distinet! 

narmfa', both to the one who worries and tne 
one who is worried over. It should not receive 
‘he tolerance of even a nezative virtae, but be 
relegated where it belongs, among the Positive 
vicer. If people would take to worryglog over 
‘heir enemies,—that is another matter. Not that 
one wouli desire to recommend revenge and 
it will as desiderata ot lifa, bat 

all events, as human nature goes Tn 
might be some logic and reason * 
‘hat course. The divine law that bids - 
love our enemies is a far nobler one — 
Mosatc dispensation taat shoald bid us wor ; 
over them,—but, at all Svents, where there rd 
sfscthn god goot will, where there is taish 
snd tenderness and love, i: {s strangely ab : 
to introduce worry, _ 





particles floating therein, they refisct, even in | 


ducive to much Ul healta during the fall seasoo. | 
S sveral physicians have said that the smoke and | 
smudge which come from burning leaves are the | 
‘auses Of many of tae aliments of the throat, | 


A SOCIAL QUEEN. 


‘Who would ever believe that she is the 


mother of five children.’’ These were the 
words that caught the ear of the Woman 
Reporter as she moved among the throng 
at a fashionable reception. Just before her 
stood the hostess, a young-looking, hand. 
some woman receiving her guests with that 
air of hearty vivacious enjoyment which 


all the world considers as the special 
rogative of youth. 

here was sparkle in her eyes, a soft 
clear natural color in her cheeks; she had 


' > 
pre . 





a firm and rounded form, and that steady 
easy poise of the whole body which be. 
tokens strong limbs and healthy nerves 

It was the Reporter’s business to be curl. 
ous; moreover, she was a woman; and re. 
ceiving gracious permission to call on the 
following day, she duly presented herself | 
armed with a hundred such questions as 
only a woman can ask. 

‘Yes, I have five children’’ said the 
hostess, with a tone of earnest happy pride; 
‘*hope I’ll have five more. love every 
one of them. They are good children too, 
and a comfort to me all the time.” 

**You can’t understand it of course, and 
my friends wonder that I keep my health 
and strength and do my work; but that I 
take care of myself isthe reason. I never 
used to be strong. I was thoughtless and 
careless, After my first baby came I was 
all broken down and —— that I might 
never have another, but I have learned 
better and I am stronger now than I ever 
was in my life.”’ 

‘“Women break down because they go 
without the little extra help they need to 
tide them over hard places. When a wom. 
an expects to become a mother she ought 
to be at her very best. But that is exactly 
the time when most women feel weak and 
sick and miserable. They grow melan- 
choly and anxious as the time approaches 
and when it comes they have no strength 
or stamina of body or mind to go through 
the ordeal.’’ 

No wonder they suffer and nearly die 
sometimes, and are all broken down for 
months or years. If they would take the 
right care of themselves and strengthen 
themselves in a natural way, they would 
never suffer as they do; and instead of 
dreading to have children they would wel. 
come them as a real blessing.’’ 

“It is simply a case of a ‘stitch in time 
saves nine’ or rather nine hundred. A lit- 
tle natural reinforcement at the time when 
baby is expected will save months, perhaps 
years of suffering and weakness. At such 
a time I always take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription; it invariably gives me the ex- 





| tra strength and healthy nerve-power which 
| woman needs to bring her baby into the 


world safely and comfortably.”’ 

‘It is the most wonderful thing in the 
world to build up a woman’s nervous sys- 
tem and strengthen the special organism 
of motherhood. It gives you the recuper- 
ative poses that a woman cannot get in 
any other way. It carries you through the 
nursing time beautifully; it helps you to 
nourish the baby and make him hearty and 
strong too. My four younger children are 
the sturdiest youngsters you eversaw. This 
one grand ‘Favorite Prescription’ has 
made me the healthy, happy mother I am.”’ 

‘‘I can tell you of a dozen women who 
have had almost the same experience as 
mine. I saw a letter written by Mrs. Jennie 

. Jackson, who lived at Fergussons Wharf, 
in Isle of Wight Co., Va. These are her 
own words: ‘I have enjoyed better health 
since taking Dr. Pierce’s medicine than I 
have since I have been married. I can 
work hard all day and sleep well at night. 
| I was almost gone when I wrote to Doctor 
| Pierce three years ago I had uterine 
| trouble very badly, but, thank the Lord, I 
am very well now. My doctor did not 
| have any faith in ‘patent medicines,’ but 
he says, ‘something has done you good.’ 

I tried many different medicines and got 

no better until I tried Dr. Pierce’s medi- 

cines. The first bottle gave me ease. I 
| have taken six bottles of ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription ’ and I feel as well as ever in my 
life, and can work hard all day and do as 
much walking as I ever did. I was nothing 
but a skeleton. I was so thin in flesh that 
it hurt me to lie down.”’ 

““I think Dr. Pierce has done more to- 
ward making healthy, happy women than 
any other man in this country.”’ 

“If you want a heavy cloth-bound copy 
of the book, like this one, (picking up and 
exibiting to the Reporter a large yee ym 











bound volume) send 31 stamps, and ac 
dress World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. V.“ 








philosophy of spiritual vibrations is one that 
may be as defini ely formu.at-a as cau be any 
exact science. To worry is to send to the 
object of this mental disturbance inharmc- 
nious vibration. It is to make him the focus of 
discordant thought, of images of misery, or sul- 
fering, or failure, that impriat themselves upon 
his subjective mind, and tend to produce the 
outward results in m«terializing themselves, 
and taking form and force. 

Worrying is, for the most part, a purely fem'- 
nine failing. Itisto be hoped that among the 
transcendent virtues of the new ” woman wi! 
appear that of the cheerfulness and the conrage 
hat rises above fret and anxiety. A man who 
was addicted to this state of mind would cer- 
tainly be regarded as an unsafe and unreliable 
person. To worry means that one is holding 
before himself constantly the mental vision of 
disaster. To hold such an imaga is to extern :!- 
ize it. People may easily worry themselves oF 
those nearest to them into iliness, misfortune, 
accident, disaster, failure of any kind. 

Fret and worry are the results of a lack of cor- 
fidence in one’s self and in the divine powers. 
Nothing is more utterly at variance with Ubris 
tian feeling. The Obristian professes faith in the 
divine powers and ruling. But if he really feels 
this faith, he cannot wo ry. By nsediess anxiety 
be distorts all tne lings of communication. He 
Produces an atmosphere through which the hear- 
enly magnetism cannot pass. Worrying a/s0 
paralyz38 the will power and makes any true 
achievement doubtfa! or impossible. It is like 
betaking one’s self to crutcnes f-om the fear thst 
one may some time and some way meet an ac¢! 
dent that will deprive nim of bis feet. 

Ooursgs and fait are creative forces. N 
tools used Dy ths sxtital mac 1anic so ably carve 
Art farnitare, or erect aboise, as courage and 
conviction will build the future. Ali forces aré 
plastic to thought. Icis the force that se ect’. 
arrangés, cOmbinas. Oourage and faith own the 
day. They are a mine of inexhaustidis treasure. 
They are, indeed, * of the least pretension s04 
the greatest capacity of anything that exists 
Deeply true it is, as Emerson say’, tat “if we 
do not use the gifts they bilog, they carry them 
as silentiy away.” The present hour is alway! 
the critical, the decisive hour, Fill it with worry. 
paralyzs the energies with anxiety, distort a!! 
the combi :ations of the divine forces with fear 
anc fret, and what kind of a future does one tous 
prepare for himself or for taose dear to him? 

Courage and cheerfulness create success!\! 
conditionor. They are Magnetic to the fortunate 
elements. Man is a Spirit living in a spiri'us 
world. He cannot afford not to avail himself of 
Spiritual forces, To a heathen or a savac®, 
unlearned ana Unwise, worry might be natural. 
To the enlightened ; to those who nave the know#!- 
ede of lite as a divine gift; to those who realize 
the beauty and the biesseaness of the bearen|y 
forces, fret and anxiety must prefigors them 
selves as ignominious, taise and absurd states. 
Let one own the day. Let him own bis future, 
D that he recognizes its nobler powers. \(s 
potent forces for the Creation of the divine kiog 
domon earth, and lethim write on his hear: 





For fret and anxiety protuce discord. The 


that each day is the bes ear.— 
Boston Brdger, t day of the y¥ 
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POULTRY, 


Keeping Pigeons, 

Pigeons are the easiest to raise and necd 
the least care of any pets. It seems as 
though we could throw them most any- 
where and they will breed fastir than is 
expected of them. Fanciers who are rais- 
ing pigeons for the show ring or the mar- 
ket should bave a place built for their 
pigeons 60 that they can getatthem. Also 
see that they have the ce:tain amount of 
care needed. 

The first thing to be considered is a ptoper 
loft, and @ suitable place for it. A very 
good place, and more than likely the best 
place, is in the peak of a barn, that being a 
place away from all animals who crave 
pigeon meat. The s'z: for a loft capable of 
holding 50 to 100 pigeons is about 10x25 feet. 

‘The simplest way to build the loft is, lay 
your floor on the rafters of the barp, having 





one end of the barn for one end of your | 


loft. Thep, after having determined the 
length of your loft, board up the other end 
and cata doorin the centre of this end. 
When you make your steps I should advise 
you to make them so that when you come 
from the loft they can be suspended in the 
air,and therefore make your loft practically 
free from helping any intrusion of animals. 

Above all things that the fancier should 
te carefal of in building his loft is rate. 
They are the most deadly encmy of the 
pigeon, and these birds will not remain long 
where they are. If rats onoe enter the loft, 
in one night they will do away with a great 
many pigeons, as the only part of 
the pigeon they seem to fancy is the in- 
ternal organs, and therefore it takes a 
great many to satisfy them. The rats 
will only have to vi-it your loft two or three 
times when you will look in some morning 
and findall of your pigeons gone. When | 
firet bails my loft Ldid not attend carefally 
enough to this, and the comscquence was I 
lost nearly allot my pigéons. In building 
a loft, tcy and bulid as high as possible and 
out of reach of any rats. If one cannot do 
this | would advise them to tin all the 
places and corners where a rat is liable to 
come through. 

To complete the loft, ont three holes in 
the end of the loft and nail a small perch 
ander the three holes, thus allowing your 
pigeons a chance to stand before they go in 
the loft. No pigeon will fly directly into 
the loft, but will stand outside and loox in, 
and listen t> see that everything is right 
before going in. After having built the 
loft, the cbicf thing is to find boxes for them 
to nestin. Almost aay kind of box and in 
any part of the loft will seulta pigeon, as I 
find they are not very particular about their 
nest so long as it is big enough for them to 
lay their two eggs in, and during my expe- 
rience I have had pigeons that would take 
to the floor instead of a nest. 

But there is one thing I[ would advise 
every oneto do, and that is to have the 
sides of the boxes high enough so that there 
will be no dangér of the young squab fall- 
ing out, as the parents, nine times out of 
tev, will disown apy of their young that 
leave the nest; and ifone is nota constant 
visitor to bis loft, the young one will starve 
to death. O! course if one bas the time and 
ishandy witb the toolr, it makes one’s loft 
look mach better and neater to see the 
boxes of a uniform size and arranged 
around the loft in a neat way, but this 
makes no particular difference to the 
pigeon. 

Probably the largest business is done by 
selling the eqaabsor young. The eqaab is 
one of the easiest animals to raise. They 
require practically no care whatever, only 
seeing that they do nos fall out of their 
nests, which they are very liable to do. 

And here it might be well to stats that it is 
1 very poor plan for apy one who Is raising 
very valuable pigeons, or pigeons for the 
market, t> place their nes} any higher than 
the ground, as they are liable to lose a 
great many young by falling ont. 

When they are young the less they are 
handled che better, as too much handling is 
liable to killthem, For a housed squab the 
only trouble is to see that their father and 
mother do not starve, as they depend upon 
them for about one month. This will 
readily be seen when I explain the method 
ot feedirg 

he feeding, in which both the father and 
mother particir ate, they allow, when they 
have eaten, to sour and soften in their crops 
before they feed their young. After the 
food has gone through this process in the 
parente,they go totheir young and lock b'lis, 


expelling the food from their own crop to | 


thatofthe young. With pigeons that are 
allowed to fly not so much care is needed, as 
they always pick up food enough for their 
young around in the fields. 

In dressing rquabs for market, I have 
found that they are ia their prime the first 
week they are wholly feathered. Feeding 
pigeons Is one of the most important duties 
of a fancier, and is also one which is very 
easily overdone. 

Pigeons that are allowei to fiy of their 
own free will should never be fed during 
the summer, but made to search for their 
own food. By doing this, the pigeon is 
kept active and gets a great deal of exer- 
clse, which, of course, keeps it healthy and 
better able to take care of its young. 

On the other tandé, if one feeds his pig- 
eons during the summer they begin to get 
lazy, and will sit on their perch or near the 
place that you generally feed them, wait- 
ing for their food, and when fed they go 
back to the loft aod feed the young, and 
then stay on the buildings around your 
piace waiting for their next meal. One can 
see by this that they get no exercise, and 
consequently cannot keep in the best of 
healtb, as pigeons need exercise as well as 
men to be healthy. 

(hen again there are times when pigeons 
need a little something to eat besides what 
they plek ap. For instance, if you go to the 
loftevery day, as everybody should, and 
find that the eqaabs are not vary well and 
not growing as fast as you would like to see 
them,the pigeons should be fed a very little, 
‘bout two or three days, but by no means 
feed them unless your squabs are not doing 
well. 

Here it would be well to state that)every 
fancier should take a certain amount .of 
time each day and stady his birds, and, get 
to know them individually, also where their 
young are situated in the loft. By doing 
this, if you find that a certain bird’s young 
are not ap to the mark, you will look where 
the nest Is situated, and know their parents, 
and they can be looked after without dis- 
‘orbing the whole flock. It is also very 
essential in breeding to study your birds, as 
you will have a better idea when it comes to 
mating. 

in the winter the feeding is very different. 


ey should be fed twice a day, once in the 
iorning and onee along towards night. | 
they should only be fed enongh to keep | 


‘Lem lively, so that when you throw them 
ain they will scramble after itand act as 
thongh they were hungry and had good 
petites. When they begin to show sigas 
f falling off in this point,then stup feeding, 
as they have bad all that is best for them, 
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and all that is thrown to them after this is 
simply food thrown away, as they only stuff 
themselves to no advantage. 

Another thing that 1 have always found 
very good daring the winter, is to p!ace a 
basin of warm water in the loft tw'ce a day 
and let them warm their stomachs. I no- 
ticed that it met with an ‘approval in the 
loft, as, when they saw me set the steaming 
basin down, they all made a rush to see 
which could get there first. 

The food that I have used to the best ad- 
vantage amongst my flock is corn and 
wheat; also, during the winter, a mash 
made of corn meal and shorts, half and half, 
given about three times a week, was very 
good. The wheat isa little better than the 
corn to be fed, and I found the pigeons 
would leave their corn for it. It is also 
decidedly the best when pigeons have to be 
fed during breeding season, as the young 
can digest it better than corn. 

Pigeons that are housed the year around 
should be fed twice a day, and the same rule 
of feeding as | stated in the foregoing para- 
graph will suitthem also. Where pigeons 
are housed the year around, to keep them 
healthy we should build an aviary on the 
front of the loft and fill with dirt and sand, 
80 as to allow the pigeons to dust and sun 
themselves. The house should be white- 
washed twice a week at least, otherwise 
disease and lice are liable to collect in the 
house. 

Ia starting a loft of fancy birds, which 
are to be allowed to fiy, one should first pre- 
cure some common pigeonr, say 20, and get 


back, because pigeons, when they are first 
let oat, as a general rule, fiy a great distance, 
and lose their way back to tne loft, as they 
are not used to the surroundings. Many 
good pigeons have I lost in this way. Bat 
if there are pigeons around when they are 
let out, they will keep with them and mt 
stay away. Butno fancier need expect to 
keep all his pigeons when they are first ict 
out, because it is next to impossible. 

Now, the first three or four days after 
they are let out, everything should be kept 
very quiet, as the least noise will scare them 
away ; they go never to come back. Tnere 
le @ great difference in the way people 
| handle their pigeons. If one isin his loft 
| often enough and works around easily the 
| pigeons will soon get usedto him and be- 
|come very tame, and in fact some of 
them are so ‘ame that they will let 
me handle them on the nest. Huw 
mach better that is than having your 
pigeons so that when you open the 
door they will try and see which can get out 
| first. I have my pigeons so that | can 
whistle, and if they are within hearicg dis- 
tance they willall fiytome. In this way, 
when any one comes to see them, I whistle 
| and they come from every direction to my 
feet to see what I want. Toe fancier who 
| keeps his pigeons wild and tries to show 
| them and catch them will find it very diffi- 
cult, as there is nothing wilder than a 
scared pigeon. 

Water isa very essential article for the 
| housed pigeon. There are few people who 
|realiza how much a pigeon drinks. They 
should at least be watered twice a day, 
morning and afternoon. There is nothing 
in your loft that will attract disease so 
mach as having stagnant water. 

Victor NEAL. 











Poultry and Experience. 
Probably there is altogether too much 
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them used to their heuse, flying and cominz | 


while it is wise to read of all the experiences 
of those who have succeeded and failed, each 
one must hoe hisownrow. If we cannot 
profit by our own experience, it is useless 
to expect success with poultry. Others may 
guide us, but we have got to learn our 
lesson and make its application. Depend 
upon your own exertions, observation and 
intelligence, and then supplement this 
with the advice of those who have anything 
tosay. That is the only true motto. | 
should say in regard to breeds that each one 
must not attempt to confine himself to ore 
simply upon the advice of others. select 
some ofthe half dczan most appropriate 
breeds, andtry your hand at each. Then 
you will gradually find out what ones you 
like the best and can make the most from. 

Bat it is in the matter of feeding that 
this advice of depending upon yourself and 
stadying your surroundings is the most 
app'icable. There are, of course, certain 
standard feeds for chickens, such as corn, 
meal, and grain generally, which every one 
must possess toaceitain extent, bat ont- 
side of this, cheap bat effective substitutes 
must be fouaod. Clam and oyster shells are 
all right for feeding to pouliry that is raised 
along the seacoast, bat for a thousand miles 
inland it would hardly pay to go into the 
market and buy these shella. The price 
would more than eat up the profits obtained 
through their cge, But there may be green 
bone, limestone, pebbles and rocks that 
could be broken up fine, and the poultry 
would obtain nearly as good results from 
them. Those living near forests would fiad 
in the soil and leaves unier the trees jast 
the kind of dirt and food that chickens 
would enjoy. 

Proximity to large creaneries enables 
some to utiliza the skimmilk on a large 
scale, while others would not bs able to do 
this without paying too much for it. Small 
breeders on the outskirts of large cities can 
make contracts to receive the garbage and 
refaee daily, which would more than feed 
the poultry. At the same time it would give 
such a varied diet that little else would be 
needed, Even small towns and villages have 
enough euch refase to support several large 
poultry farms. lt is more a matter of study. 
log and making the most of surrounding 
conditions and opportunities than of buying 
and raising feed. Of course crops must be 
raised systematically for food, but the by- 
products of the farm, the house and the city 
and forest wast be utilizad to their utmost. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER 

Pennsylvania. 








HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Garden. 


Rot cuttings are sections of roots, one or 
two inches long, covered with soil, either in 
the open ground or in boxes in the green- 
house. Pianted in the spring, in the open 
grcund, they will form plants daring the 
same season, and their growth is quickened 
and made more certain by the ase of bottom 
heat in the greenhouse. This, however, is 
rarely necessary, and the amatenr can per- 
fectly well dispense with it. Ali that he 
needs do is to cut the roots into short 
plecer, dig a shallow trench or drill, 
and bury them in it to the depth 
of about three inches. They will then 
“eome up” like seeds. The shrubs cap:- 
ble of propagation in this way are those 
which have a tendency to throw up suckers 
from the root, either at a distance from the 
main stem or close around it. Among them 
are many of the spirwas, Japan quince, 
lilacs, calycanthus, rose acacia and the 
cimbers, bigonia and celastrus, besides 
numerous others, Whenever on digging up 
the roote dormant buds or “eyes” are visi- 
ble upon them, it is certain that they can 
easly be raised from roo} catiings, but the 
converse of the statement does not always 
hold good, for some root cuttings will grow 
when the dormant buds upoo them are 
wholly uadietinguishable. 

Many other plants grow readily ‘rom top 
cuttings or ‘ slips” as they are usuall; 
caliva, of new wood of the same season’s 
growtb, amo.g which are the centaurea, 
coleus, geraniums and pelargoniums, he- 
liotrope, petunia, chrysanthemums, ver- 
benar, fachsias, cactus, and some of the 
roses. We like an almost clear sand to start 
ether root cattings or slips in, and until 
well started, they should be shaded when 
the sun is very bright and kept always 
molat. 


A reader in Seekonk, Mass., who says he 
thinks our paper is the best all-round farm 
paper published, very kindly undertakes to 
answer the question we asked a short time 
ago, as to why the blachcap raspberry is not 
more cultivated in New England. As he 
has two acres in emall fruite, including 
plamr, cherries, currants, gooseberries and 
raspberries, and is very fond of the biack- 
cap raspberry, the same question occurred 
to him, and four years ago he set out 2000 
of the blackcaps, the best he could buy, and 
t*ey have done very well for him, and he 
has marketed some fine fruit. 

Bat hefound his market in Providence, 
R. L., very limited, as they wanted 10 times 
as many red raspberries as black ones, and 
would pay from three to five cents a basket 
more for them; although the blaskcap were 
the best keeperr,they were more seedy, and 
more affected by the weather unless heavily 


they require more labor to cultivate on 
account of the thorns, and for this last fault 
itis more difficult to get pickers who wiil 
get all of the fruit. 

Many thanks, Mr. W. Weare sure that 
no one could have givenany stronger rea- 





red raspberry,and you speak from ex 
perience. 

Bat we do not propose t> give up our 
advocacy of the blackcap yet. As regards 
the thornr, they are not nearly as bad as 
the blackberry. We would not do much 
cultivation among either. After the berry- 
picking season is over, we would cat out 
ail canes more than two years old, and all 
diseased canes, reducing the number to 
from four to six canes in a hill, according to 
distance apart, and head them down to 
four or five feet high. Tits would 
allow the horse with cultivator to work 
among them untilthe late fall, working in 
the manare and mulch of the previous year. 
Then we would apply the heavy mulch of 
which you speak, and unless it were a rich 
malch of sirawy manure, would apply a 
mixture along the row of about 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 100 pounds mauriate 
of potash, and if the soll were light might 
add 100 pounds cottonseed meal to that for 
each acre,or in that proportion for a smaller 
lot. The land would receive no more culti- 
vation until after the next crop was picked. 
Taois is treatment which we would advise 
for all the bush fruits you name, and also 
for any blackberries or blueberries that you 
m'‘ght add to the list. 

in picking any berries from thornr, even 
the red raspberrier, we like to use a pair of 
old kid gloves with the tips of the fingers 
out off. They protect the back of the hand 
and wrist, which are the points most liable 
to damage fromthorns. Taat is about all 
the use we have or ever had for kid gloves, 
as we, when actively engaged in farming, 
were not a ‘‘kid-glove farmer,” but we 
could generally fiod old ones somewhere 
enough to serve our purpose. 

The bearing season of the black raspberry 
is not as long as that of the red, we know, 
bat we think they are more liberal bearers 
around this section, and require less care 
to prevent the throwing out of teo many 
caner, In fact, somecare is needed to root 
the tips if one desires to increase his plan- 
tation or grow plants to sell, but itcan be 
done by bending the tips down to the 
ground between the h'lis, and pinning them 
there instead of pruning back. 

As regards the market demand, we have 
no doubt bat that in Boston more than 20 
quarts of red raspberries are sold to one of 
black, but dealers here say that they sell all 
the good black they can get, and could 
handle more if they received them in good 
condition and neatly put up. We do not 
cnow what they pay. but know that they 
ack as much and sometimes more for the 
black than for the red. Bat markets differ, 
and it may take time to educate the people 
of Providence up (o the idea that the rich 
flavor of the black raspberry is preferable 
to the rather insipid and, to us, mawkish 
sweetness of the red variety. We knowithat 
in Providence and its suburbs the curled 
kale sclis in about equal amount with 
spirash, when it is in the market, or it 
used to do so. In Boston, spinach is on 
the market every day in the year, we be- 
lleye, while kale is seldom seen ino the 
larger markets at all, avd only when cheap 
it is bought and handled by the smaller 
markets that trade principally with the 
poorer class, mostly foreigners, who prefer 
the kale when they can afford to buy it. If 
many dandelions are sold in or around 
Providence it must have grown up as a 
business since we were farming and gar- 
dening in the Siate, but immense quantities 
of them are used here from the first of Jan- 
uary until the last are dug. 

——The second largest record in the export of 
American manufactured goods in the commercial 
history of the country was scored during Decem- 
ber. The declared value of exports of macufact- 
ures was $36,652,063, an increase of more than 
$7,000,000 over December, 1898, when the 
amount was $28,296,376. The total exports of 
manufactures forthe calendar year 1899 stand 
at about $378,000,000, as compared with $307,- 
994,994 In 1898 and $ 178,652,721 in 1897. 

——The imports of dry goods at the port o 
New York this week were valued at $3,550,658 
against $2,365 846 last week and $3,315,400 for 
the corresponding week last year. Tne value of 
dry goods marketed this week was $2,790,320, 
against $2,464,320 last week and $3,374,191 in 
the same period last year. 

——A despatch from Vancouver, B. O., says 
that the weather in the vicinity of Melbourne, 
Australia, bas broken all records for heat re- 
cently. On New Year’s Day five deaths occurred 
from prostration, and as late as five o’clock in 
the afternoon the thermometer stood at 114° in 
the sbade. In the sun the temperature was 
recorded as bigh as 156°, and it stood at that 
point for several hoars. 

——The Montreal hay market may be quoted 
as follows: No.1 $950 to $10, No. 2, $8.60 to 
$9, and clover $7 to $7.50 per ion, in carioad 
lote. 

——The offisial returns make the wheat im- 
ports into Germany the past year 58,720 000 
bushels, and the exports 12,240,000 bushels. 
Stock of wheat in bond in January were 4,720,- 
000. 

——The National Oreamery Buttermakers’ As- 
sociation will hold ite next annual convention 
at Lincolp, Neb., 00 Feb. 19 to 23, and prepara- 
tions have been made for a large attendance 
from all the dairy sections of the country. 

——Hay is reported steady to firm for the best, 
with straw and milifeed unchanged. Hay $15 
t> $1760, fancy and jobbDing $17 to $18, rye 
straw $1450 to $15, sack spring bran $18, 
winter $19, middlings $17 to $19 60, mixed feed 
$18 75 to $1975, red doz $18.60, cottonseed 
meal to arrive $25 60, linseed meal $27.50. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 








mulched. They don t yleld az much as the | 
red and the bearing season is shorter, and | $212,039. The total value of exports of leather 


the last week amounted In value to $177,446; 
previous week, $759,475 ; similar week last year, 


from this port since Jan. 1 is $1,026,647, against 


| $923.402 in 1899. 


—The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 100,706 cases, 
against 100,882 cases last week and 83,770 
cases for the corresponding week last year. The 
total shipments thus far in 1900 bave been 380,- 


sons than you have done for preferring the | 968 ovars, agetost $13,117 cases in 1899. 


our weeks only 10,964,936 bushels, against 
17 290.257 last year, but the Atientic exports 
bave been only 7 787,474 bushels, flour incladed 
against 17,087,383 last year. Pacific exports 
show a little gain, amounting to 8,811,286 bush- 
els for the same four weeks, against 2.175 248 
bushels last year, but this is of no ald to Atiantic 
marketr. Ecperte of corn siill show that Amer- 
fean fcoi ie wanted abroad, having been in four 
weeks 18,483,792 bushels, against 18,870 664 
last year. 

——The aggregate British home troops in 8u\b 
Africa number 116 000, the Natalians 7158 and 
Oape Colonials 21,000. 

——The total casualties of the war, compiled 
from offisial reports, are 9623, nearly a division. 
Of these 2486 are killed, 4811 wounded and the 
rest prisoners, 

——The exports from the port of Botton for 
the week ending Jan. 27, 1900, incladed 179 
pounds butter, no pounds cheese and no pounds 
olec. For the same week last year the exports 
Included 817.479 pounds but:er, 169,820 pounds 
cheese and 23 708 pounds olec. 

——Although receipts generally continue Iib- 
eral, there has been a scarcity of strictly fae, 
fresh Western, and sales on Monday and tue - 
Gay were at 18 t> 19 cents, closing firm at the 
outside rate. Other grades shipped in here as 
fresh are plentifal, and offered at 16 to 18 centr, 
Bastern fancy fresh have been selling at 19 to 21 
centy, with ordinary about same as Western. 
Toe only new feature in storage eggs is that 
lideral shipments have been made from here to 
Eogiland, an‘ that about 2000 cases of the 
reeeipts the past few days have been from the 
West in transit for export. Prices of storage 
eggs continue altoget ier in favor of buyers,with 
sales at s to 10 cents per dozen. The stock in 
cold storage is 3° 667 cases, against only 4068 
cases same time last year. 

——Lots of fruit and vegetables coming up to 

Boston from the South last Tuesday: Arrived 
steamer Nantucket from Norfolk and Baltimore 
with 5600 bags peanuts, 170 barrels kale, 150 
boxes oranges, 260 barrels spinach; steamer 
Juniata also arrived from the same ports with 
480 bags peanuts, 500 barrels spinach, 120 
barrels kale, 200 boxes oranges. 
——The month of January goes out with a 
un'que record for weather. There was pever 
anything like ite abrupt scene shifting and its 
ups and dowge of temperature. There is no way 
of accounting for it, except, perhaps, that it bas 
furnished two new moons, These may bave had 
a tendency, says the Herald, to mike things 
lupey, as it were. 

——The official returns of exports for the year 

1899. of which summaries only are so fer avail- 
able, show that the aggregate increase over 1898 
bas been liberally contributed to by the growth 
in exports of cotton goods. Last year col red 
cotton cloths were exported to the value of 
$5,145,794, against $4,626,981 in 1898, and un- 
colored cotton goods $14,652,681, against §10,- 
886 445, an aggregate increase of $3,986 099. 
To this extended movement the chief contrib- 
utor has been Obina in uncolored cotton, and 
Ouba and Puerto Rico have probably accounted 
for the bulk of the increase in colored cotton 
goods. « 
——The exports of live stock were very light 
last week by reason of the lack of steamsbips. 
Exports from New York, 1026 live cattle, 118 
live sheep, 12,204 quarters beef; /r m Boston no 
shipments; from Portland, 725 live cattle, 220 
live sbeep; and from Philadelphia, 546 live 
cattle, 1276 quarters beef. The bulk of the ex- 
ports were shipped to Liverpool. 


The use of machinery on the farm is very nearly 
reducing the hours of labor to eight hours a day. 
Very few ask hired help to work over ten hours 
now, and when at work with horses and machin- 
ery eight hours of labor is as much as ought to 
beexpected of the team, and the teamster ex 
pects fo do Dut little more excepting to give the 
team the care it should have, and to keep the 
machine in order. Even this last is someiimes 
delegated to some other person, if there are 
knives to sharpen,as on the mowing machine and 


— Western *eecipts ot wheat are emall, in 
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must have it. If 





enough is supplied 
you can count on a full crop— 


if too little, the growth will be 
“scrubby.” 








Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New Vork. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


IHOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 18-Page Iliustrated Book. Telling Rew 
te De It, amd All Abeut Prefitable 
Peultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make!)§500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Oboice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry tor 
Market; Diseases [ Poultry ; |\Ducks, Geese ang 
Turkeys; Oaponizing: Receipts and Incubators; 
Use cf Green Bonefor  uutry, ew. 

» Send to any address on receipt: of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps;taken.tMention the PLOUGHMAN 


WALNUT: PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mass 
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Household 


MAGAZINES 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Price. the Pi ° 

American Kitchen Mag- 
sin $1.00 . . S268 


e 
Boston Oooking School 


e. ‘ 44 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 Se 
Household 100 . . a he 
Table Talk. 1,00 
What to Eat. 1,00 oe 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass, 








reaper, for: ot every good teamster is handy at 
the grinds: one and some have bat little mechani- 
cal ingenuity, so that tro2gh they may learn to 
run &® machine while it is in good order, they can 
not put it in order if anything goes wrong. 


It is seid that this country imported the skins 
of 16,266,621 goats and kidsin the year ending 
Jane 30, 1898. But the Angora goat, or its 
or oꝛa upon our common goat, bas other value be- 
side its skip. The fleece is about as valuable as 
that of a sheep, although weighing less,as it 
sells ata higher price per pound. The flesh of 
tne kid or that of a young doe or wether is pro- 


older animiis it is said to be as good as South 
down mutton. They seemto thrivein all sec- 
tions from Texas to Manitoba, but are especially 
adapted to a mountainous country, and are much 
better at destroying bushes and shrubs. They 
are also able to defend themselves against dogs. 
Sail we see the mountains and hill districts of 
New Eaogland covered with Angora flocks? 


A Prise fer Incabater Users 

A pr'ze of §6 is offered by the Frank B. White 
Oompany, Obicago, for the best article, written 
by an incubator user, on the subject, “ Buying an 
Incubator.” The company wants to ascertain 
bow current incubator advertising strikes the 
average poultryman. What appeals to you most 
strongly in an Incubator advertisement? What 
led you do purchase the incubator you now use? 
What claims bave the mest effect ia infinoencing 
your decision? Each article must contain not 
less than 300 or more than 400 words, and must 
be sent to Frank B. White Company, Fisher 
balding, Ohicago, before Feb. 25. We trust some 
of our readers will secure this priz3. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORL1 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 








nounesd equal to the best lamb, while of tie | 





NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything te be in keeping. & 
_ stylish carriage, a showy harness and a pall 
| of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 

A horse to be active, stylish and serviceable 

must be well. You feed properly, that is 
not all. You should feed also his skin; 

allow the hair to grow beantifully by using 
GLOSSERINE. For sale by all dealers. 
JoopWwIn & Co., Boston Agents. 


THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

A book of 96 pages, ‘profusely illustrated, con- 

taining special articles ‘treating of the different 

breeds, [and How to Breed, Train and \ Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING Co., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mass 











Beautiful Angora Kijtenes 
in exquisite colors, charm- 
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ing, 10cts. Volume “* The 
Aogora Ust,"$1.25 portpaid 
WALNUT EIDGR FARMS Oo. 
2144, box Bostu. , Mass. 
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HOUSEHOLD * COMDANION 


DEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN 


Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 


Specimen Copies free to any address. 


The EXouscholda Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 

ate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

ne present book is an effort to fil 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expert 
emcee of the most successful experts bt 
earkey growing, both as breeders of fanc. 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of near) 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em: 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 


locality vf Nia ’ 9 


Prefusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
ce Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass. Ploughman' Boston. ~*~ 
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‘MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1900. 








Seattle are large encagh to accommodat: all 


| years to come. The northern route, acroes 

















steamehipn t» accommodate tbe carry'ne 
susticn sinee thes free transfor oyitem oi |‘ace “tween car own Northwest and 

C ted 388. 
Coolidge’s a wan tan ‘ Caina will prove a great succ 








One of the reasons wby frait growing is 
yearly becoming more difficult is because 
the natural propo: tion between mineral and 
| nitrogenous fertility that exits in new land 
| has been disturbed and changed by cultiva- 


Chicago way-cut-of-town patrons are to 
be provided with boffet electrics. Welles- | 
ley girls, now, would like tiat. Whet fan, 
to lunch en route to a Boston matinee ! 





the shipping likely to use them for many | the only cost, however. 


the Pacific, is mach the shortest in reaching | act for freeing slaves on British territory 
‘the best markets in Asia. There can be no | she paid a farther sum of 1,500,000 p« uncs, 
| doubt thet the enterpries of building great | or $7,500,000, for the 30,000 slaves held by 





the Sp' nish war was over. This was nct 
When England passed the emaneipstion 


the people of Cape Colony, and granied the 
franchise to the emanc!pated slaver, after a 
short term, as they did to all other residents 
regardises of race or color. Thi« was one 
of the grievances that led the Datch Boers 
to trek fron Cape Colony t> the Trane 
vaal, and it was an endeavor on their part 
to capture new slaves from the native tribes 
which involved them in s perpetual warfare 



























































































































John Vance Cheney’s prize poem ip | 
answer to “ The Man With the Hoe”’ is as) 
poor a plece of verse writing as we have 
seen in alongtime. If this is the best of 
the thousand poems offered, what can the) 
rest be? Pa 


Professcr Garner tells us that monkeys | 
are perfectly capable of learning the French 
language. Des this attack the Darwinian 
theory? Centainly thereare plenty of men 
who cannot learn to speak Frencb. 








The movement to give ltal'an lectures on 
the great men of American history to the. 
foreign inhabitants of the most historical | 
quarter of our city is excellent, one of the) 
best, indeed, that bas ever emanated from 
the Revolationary D.ughters. 





lf the actors’ charch allianceof which 
Bishop Potter is president is able to bring 
the church and the stage into more intimate 
relations, it willdoa deoldedly good work. 
It certainly should beable to help actors 
abolish Sanday performances. 





Mr. Carnegie prefers to give his money to 
establish libraries because these instita-| 
tions give nothing for nothing. la order to) 
get benefit from libraries, he points on’, a | 
man mast read and stady. Here is certainly 
a tenable, philanthropic theory, as original 
as it is quaint. 





Oar friends of the Atlantic Monthly tell | 
us that nothing sinse Oliver Wendell | 
Holmea’s “ Autocrat at the Breskfast | 
Table ” papers has sold their publication as | 
has Mary Johniton’s “ To Have and to 
Hold.”” Now, who will dare say the his- 
torical novel is not popular ? 


| 





* Les Miserables” may be the inadequate 
drama the critics pronounce it,—!t is cer- 
tainly far too big to put Into five acts or ten 
**tableaux,’’ bat wa would like all the same 
to see Ocquelin’s Jean Valjean. We can’t 
help thinking the great actor would do some 
work worth while in depicting Jean’s evola- 
tion from a criminal to a saint. 

The clergyman and editor who are to bear | 
each others burdens in Kansas for the short | 
space of one week will probably grumble 
less about the way the other does his work 
when each man again carries his own pack. 
‘There is no better way to get to the point 
of “jadging not” than to understand by 
experience that which we wou'd jadge, 


= 








Let us by no means take the backward | 
step of doing away with the prere .t unpaid | 
boards which control our public inatita- 
tions. The paupers, the minor wards of the 
city, the insane and the other anfortanates | 
In our inatitutions need human sympathy | 
and human interest. To deprive them of 
this, now given freely and gladly by our 
most intelligent men and women, would be 
& distinct retrogression. See to it, voters, | 
that this step backward in municipal gor- 
ernment be not taken. 








A very good bill to pass, it seems to us, 
would be that accompanying the petition of 
Samuel B. Capen and providing for a school 
committee of nine pergons to hold office for 
aterm of three years, and for a “ school 
facalty,” to consist of the superintendent 
of schooler, the assistant superintendents 
and thirty master?, said faculty to consider 
all educational subjects and make reports 
and recommendations to the committee. | 
With * small compact committee and ad- 
viser. sho should koow something about 
the subject in hand, Boston might have 
schools of which her olt’'zans would be 
proud. 


—— — Oe 

Dartmouth bas recognized that the busi- 
ness man, to be successfa', necds as careful 
a training as if he were to bea good lawyer 
ora clever physician. Consequently tails 
college isto have a “ Tack School of Ad-' 
ministration and Finance,’ as an outcome 
of the $300,000 gift of the late Edward Tuck 
of Boston. Thisisto bea gradaate school, 
with a two years course, in which are to be 
taught modern langoazes, economies, inter- 
national law and kindred subjacts. The, 
movement is notable as New Engiand’s first 
recognition of the educational demands of 
the twentieth-certary business. 


The pension bacilli are working riot 
everywhere. Here are the Boston school 
janitors praying for pensions, the city 
employees demanding them and Erglish 
authors getting them. The pensioning of 
our schoolteachers seems to us altogether 





tion. When the forest was cleared off, 
much of the smailer growth, inciudine 


that reduced them to the condition thev 
were in when they became a dependency of 


"stimulated Into growth by nitrogencus fer- | 4¢5t8- 


| people who live sedentary lives. Only those | 


/was written before seeing ‘‘ The Boers’ 


| of the Transveal.’’ 


Great Britain in 1877. 

branches and brusb, was piled into heaps 

and barned. This supplied the soll with | 10 trad of being in any wey similar to the 
petasb, and as for nitrogen, was i:|'*#8 by which we require residence and 
not at hand in the vegetable mu’. netura'ization of foreigners here before 
ter shat had slowly decomposed a« tekipg part in the Governmert, as Mr. Blis* 
the result of many year’s accumulations | %°°!4 have as believe, it is more as it would 
of leaves and soil. In such eonditions | > 'f the French residents in certain paris 
the young trees oan easily secure plenty of | °f ©*>848, where they are in the majority, 


mineral plant food, and without being over |"! deoy cqual rights to Eoglish resi- 
M. F. AEs. 


shown to be true, it will be strong proof of | 
hie gailt. So the sensation which the pub- 
lication of his confession has made will be 
followed by another, that will be mach more | 
unpleasant for its author, as he finds that 't 
is earning for him the suitable reward for 
his crimes. if we should arrest a d try 
this miscreant, it will be very anlikely that 
either Spain or any cther power would in- | 
terpose to shield him from the punishment 
of his crime. If it proves th athe is onlys 
lying biaggart, the fact wili dismiss him | 
and bis eo cslled confession totte contempt | 
tiat they deserve. 





Green Manuring with Clover. 


One of the troubles in making green 
crops plowed unter, available for crops is 
that the growth of the crops cannot be se- 
cured early enough to allow them fo decay. 
and another crop to be grown afterwards. 
It may be thougtt that clover is an excep- | 
tlop, as @ considerable clover growth may) 


be had in May, and the clover be turned) 
under intimea/for a large crop of potatoes | 


following it. Bat in this case it is the 








til'z-re. After cultivation begins the 
amount of manure required for wood and 
leaf growth is so rapidiy diminished that it The population of the United Stater, 
has to be supplied. This is universally | which was about 5,000,000 In Washington’s 
done by the application of stimulating ma- | time, is now 75,000,000, The largest city in 
nures such) e excrement of farm apima/s (the country then, Philadelphis, had 69,000 
which causes the trees to grow faster than 
is beet for healthy growth. The re ult is 
that the trees after a few years become 
diseased or are attacked by insect enemies 
and die, 


Since Washington’s Day. 





after Washington’s demise, has more popu- 
lation now than was between the Potomac 
and the country’s southern line at that time. 
The States of New York and Pennsylvania 
have each at present many more inhabitants 
than the eotire U alted States had 1(0 years 
ago, eays Leslic’s Weekly. 

In 1799 the area of the country was 827,- 


It is not so common as it used to be, but 
the practice of feeding hogs on whole corn 
till they can hardly stand is still prevalent 
toa large extent. itis very wastefal of 
corn, and besides it makes pork that is not 
of the best quality, and will not sell in the 
markets for the highest prices. Nobody 
wante to eat lard, which is what such fat pork 4) Gosre miles, while it is now 3,700,000 
really is. This over-fat pork does not waste lts western boundary, which was at the 
so much in cooking as that from younger Mississippi then. was long ago advanced to 
animals that bave been fattened while the the Pacifis, and has now been extended to 
pig was given food that kept him growing. 


— 
| 


inhabitants, while it now bas 1 200,000 oF | seenmulated after it has been mown or graz | /eads, and so anybody can fatten oneif there 

| 1,400,000 New York, then with 55,000 popa- till nearly Jane in the second year of its is plenty of food at band. Heis the poor 

lation, has 3,500 000 today. Chicago, then 4 | growth, It used to be @ rule in breaking ™an’s friend, too, because,he;will est almort 

hat ting ground for Indianr, with no place | op eicyer sod for summer fallow to wait | 80ything. 

mi on the map until over a fourth of a century | anti the clover had blossomed and its stalk 
become hollow. Th:n it would rot! breedersare jast beginnirg to realize thet 

rapidly and farnish a highly nitrogenous ‘here are nervous, high-strang breeds tbat 
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Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including grapes, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens ani Shrubs 
for public and private grounds. Shade T 
for streets. 
Climbers, etc. Our new beantifally iliastrated catalogue, 
replete with practical hints for planters, free to regular customers ; to others for lic. 


GER & BARRY, ""2"5,""""* Rochester, N. Y. 








Hardy Roses, Hardy Plants, 
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vehicies, haro 
than dealers carfy in stock, at prices lower than any dealer 


harness makers on a big scale, with 





With the help of our catalogue. It offers a wider choice of 


. robes, blankets and horse acct ries 


We are carriage and 





every facility for turning out the 
best work at the least cost. 


You Save the Difference 
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us. Money 


paid both ways ff you are not 
Satisfied with your purchase. Write for the catalogue—it's free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. = 
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The Pork aad Bacon Hog. 


growth of clover roots in the soll r.ther| The ordinary pig isa phiegmatic suimal, 
than of the green, sappy leaves that | 


benefit the crop. A two-year-old clover 
sod is better 


only a 


than one which 
littie more than 


given to eating wach and laying on fat ata 
rate that delights ite owner. There is notb- 


was iDg nervous or high strung in him—ro 
12 | different from the fine dairy cow, borse or 


months before. Mach the larger vart ot thoroughbred sheep. The pig’s disposition 
the benefit which clover does to the soll is le perfectly adapted by natare to the life it 


But there is a difference even in pigs, and 


| vegetable mould tothe soll as it decayed. | will pot so readily fatten. These nervous 
| It te after the middle of May in its second Plas are nct adapted to the work ordinarily 


| 


| year’s growth that the clover roots begin to required of them. They would fill the pork 


| develop the nodules which decompose the barrel very slowly, and make doubtful 


,alr imprisoned 
nitrogen available to the roots of plants. 

| Yes there are times when plowing under 
clover isabout the worst use to which it 








canbe put. In late fall, in a climate where | 
an excess of moisture is sure to prevail be-| 


Bat this hardness of pork fat after corn feed- the Poilippines, in Asiatic waters. Its | tore the growing season, most of the avail-_ 


southern boundary, which was ‘atitade 31 
degrees at that time, the northerly line of 











ing on! y shows that the animal has had fever 
which bas dried out the molstare out of the 


the present State of Louisiana, has, in the) | 
fat as fever does to all parts of the body. | rotted, forming humic acid, which isa rank | 
This overfat pork is unhealthy for deli. |**!S yearr, taken in Florida, with that | poison to the roots of all except aquatic 


|territory’s former extension to the Mis- 
cate stomechs, and is especially bad for) sissinpi, and reached down to the lower 


working bard in the open air can safely use part of the Golf cf Mexico. Its northerly 


it. Even the lard from overfa: hogs is not) 
so good. Since the supersedure of lard by yn a ga cteapetes Sis nerth ef the 


cottonseed oil, many people can eat pies and | In the year of Washington’s death the 


pastry made with fat who could not do so rece! 
pts of the government were $7,000,000, 
when the lard of overfat hogs was used and its expenditures $9,000,000. In the 


In olden times the fat in a hog made him geoq) year 1899 the expenditures were $700.- 


sell better, as it could be tried ont and sold 000,000, and the receipts were slightly below | 


aslard, which always brought a higher price y.; mark. The wealth of the country, 


in those days. Now the lean hogr, with | which was less than $1,000,000,000 ther, or 
ee AI. =. — |much below that of the single city of New 

’ | York now, is 000,000,000 at th t 
the boner, could nearly all be rendered into | gime. $90, o presen 
lard. | 


Transvaal History. the country, that of Jefferson, could not 
| 
The articlefapon A Duteb Confederacy” | £°°™ any conception of the expansion 





Side ” as presented by Mr. H. H. Bliss, and |In his first inaugural Jefferson congratu- 


|lated the Am rican people on “ possess- 
we had thought to say no more upon the ing ® chosen country with ‘room 
subject until we could report the Boer in-| 

enough for our descendants to the 
surrection ended. But fairness seems to. ” 
é thousandth generation.” A country sev- 
emand a brief statement of the history of | 

| eral times larger than the third President 
affairs in South Africa preceding this Wal, | nadin mind hes filled most ‘of ite waste 
to show that we are not unduly prejudiced | pisses in three generations. But neither 
in favor of the party of progress and civil'z- , 


| Washington, Jeff 
ation against ignorance, bigotry and semi-| their — — — Se oe 


oop to the inherent | steamboat (then beginning in the most radi- 
‘ Boer mentary way), the :ailroad or the telegraph, 

uae Ag etc roth pond ane and the changes they would bring. The 60 
ally in quarrels among themselves and with a — to make a journey from New 
the residents of the villages, Doon 80 the Mississipp! a cent- 
ith the nati hom th t ury #g0 would carry a person round the 
— — ey were trying obeo today. Several weeks passed before 


enslave. The nominal government was) the news of Washineton’s death reached 
practically bankrapt under these troubles | Kentucky or Tennessee, while intelligence 
and war expenses. There were no schools, of any occurrence can be diffused all over 
and no roads worthy of the name. Streams 
were unbridged and the army unpaid. | change. 
There were no publicibuildirgs,and the email — 
nominal salacy of their cffisials wasin ar· The Sinking of the Maine. 
rears, while the interest on public debt was, [tis only ashorttwo years since, on the 
not met, even by the heavy taxes laid. |15th of February, 1598, the United States 
It was then that appeal was made to Eng- | battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
land, by both English and German resi-| harbor, with the loss of a large number of 
dents, to declare it a British dependency. _ her officers and Uaited States marines who 
In this request many of the better class of | were on board. For a long time the moat 
Datch in the villeges joined, and when it intense excitement prevailed, as it was be- 
was accomplished in 1877, the Boerr, or lieved, though not proven, that agents of 
peasant farmers, were ready to acquiesce, the Spanish Government, acting under the 
excepting a certain party who had been in authority of the commander at Havana, 
rebellion against their own government, | were directly responsible for the destrac- 
and who continued to foment trouble | tion of the vessel and the loss of many lives. 
until it resulted in the Boer war of 1881. Possibly but for the fact of this disaster, 
At the conclusion of that war the terms | due to treachery, we might have bad no 
made were, that the inhabitants of the| war. But the cry “Rem: mber the Maine” 
Transvaal should have “ complete self.gov- | was echoed from one end of the country to 
ernment subject to the suzerainty of the | the other, and it is a cry which te many has 
British crown,” and that the government | not yet lost its significance. 
should be in the hands of the “inbabitants| A new light has been thrown on this sub- 
Notice the exact words, | ject by the brazen avowal of a Spanish sub- 
because no small part of those “inbabi- ordinate in Havana two years ago, that he 











line, then the Great Lukes, has, in the case | 


|which has come in the last 100 years. | 


tants’”’ were pot Boers and not patives. 
They were English and German subjects, 
and so long as the ‘“‘suzerainty of the 
British crown ” continued, the Englisb, at 
least, bad a decided right todo jast what 
Mr. Bliss says they desired to do, to ask 








right and proper, and any other pension a voice and vote in running the local govern- 
schemes which is merely fraternal co-opera-| ment, for the support of which they 
tion in insurance Is likewise advi-able,even were heavily taxed, without being naturei- 
commendable, but why a pension from the !zed, or swearing that they owed no alle- 
State should be regarded asa man’s right giance to their native government. The 
we find ourselves qaite unable to under- | German residents bad the same right, and 
stand.. ‘Thrift,*thoft, Horatio O’ Dooley, | without doubt, if England had relir quisheo 


was one ofa paity of Spanish agents who 
were employed by their government to com- 
mit this wholesale murder, for it proved to 
be nothing less. This country and Spain 
| were then at peace, and if we are to believe 
this irresponsible subordinate, that he was 
directed to do this deed, it is somethirg that 
he had no right to do even under the direc 
tion of his superior « fficers. Frankly, we 
much doubt the truthfulness of his story. 
It sounds like the gasconade of a man only 
anxious for a little ches p not riety, and for 
the money which such a story will sell for 


| able nitrogen in the clover will be washed 
‘ont and the decaying humus will be slowly 


| plants. The more full of sap the clover is, 
the more inevitable is this result. provided 
| the weather in winter is mild and wet, [he 
soll will be deluged withaslightly acid 
| water that will caase roots to rot wherever 
|i touches them. In many places, where 
winter grain waits till spring before turn- 
‘fog brown, thir, rather than heaving 
oat of the roots, is really the cause. 
|Other plants that contain less of the 
nitrogenous elements than does clover are 
évap worse than it to plow under in the 
fall. We once knew a farmer who thought 
‘to grow a big wheat crop by sowing it on 
| land where be had with great labor plowed 
|under a grow h of sowed corn that stood 


piece. Of course a chain was attached to 
| the plow so as to bend the stalks down and 
|enable the share to cover them. Bat the 
| corn heated jast enough to fill the soi) with 
acid, andas the winter proveda wet one, 


had its roots rotted off, and before spring 





Policy. 





for policies that would be worthless if a 


claim should be contested. An authority ‘ 


|ealls attention to the following ways in 


| lated : 


whatever fall growth of wheat was made 


the surface of that field was as bare of 
vegetation asif no wheat had ever been 
sewn on it, Sacha result can occur even | 
when plowing ander clover, if it is done on» 
wet land that has never been underdrained. m9) and its peculiar construction of large 


| the earth in a few seconds at present.—Ex- | which a policy of fire insurance can be vio- | 


in the soil, and make its | Profits for the owner. Bat they are nos 


without their use in the world. They have 
a mission to perform that has been only 
faintly real'zed in this country. The nerv- 
ous temperament in the pig makes him es- 
sentially the bacon pig. 

Here we have the two broad distinctions 
that should be observed carefally. The 
phiegmatic pig for the pork barrel, and 
the nervous, high-strang pig for making 
bacon. The former makes poor bacon. The 
meat is too fat and greasy, and it selle 
poorly in the market. Good bacon needs 
the streaks of lean with the fat that an or- 
dinary pork pig cannot produce. His ten- 
dency to fatten unduly is fatal to him. The 
pia with a nervous temperament,on the con- 
trary, will not pay for pork, but it will prove 
a good profit asa bacon hog. It is for this 
reason that the Tamworth hog stands today 
as pre-eminently the leading bacon hog. 
This animal is nervous and active, and its 
constant alertness and discontentment pre- 
vents the -laying on of great slabs of fat. 
Bone. mascle and red meat are the chief 
articles that ite food goes to form, and con- 
sequt ntly it produces ideal sides of bacon. 

This characteristic of the animal should 
be noted paiticularly, for it is its chief claim 
to notoriety for making fine bacon. If you 
can find another breed with the same nerv- 
oug, high-strung temperament, you can with 
a little careful breeding produce a line of 
hogs that will make nearly or quite as good 
bacon. Some seem to think it is the focd 
the Tamworth is fed on, or some inherited 
quality of meat, that accounts for the fine 
sides of bacon, but the explanation is more 
simple. It isthe temperament of the ani- 


heart and lang power, which cxidizes a 


How to Violate an Insurance great amount of food and transforms it inte 
|b»ne, muscle and red meat. 


Property owners often violate the terms 
ofa fire-insurance policy, says the New new line of fine bacon producers coald be 
York Kvening Post, without Knowing it. | rsiseq up in the course of time. 

Hundred of dollars are thus paid out yearly | 


There are 
other pigs in this country which could be 
selectea for the same characteristics, anda 


Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT 


Mainoe Farm Notes. 


The drought still prevails, though we had 
asix-inch snowfall} Jan. 29, with prospects 





| 1, Failareto pay premium at the proper of rain to follow. Never was our weather 


| 


me. 
2. Crange of tile or ownershid by sale, 


company. 
3. Mortgeging the property insured, real 


the company. 


consent of the company. 
| 
| 


| 


risk. 


the company. 


without the consent of the company. 

8 By taking in a new partner without the 
consent of the company. 

9 Increase of risk by keeping prohibited 
articles on the premises or by change of 
| oocupancy of the premises insured. 

10. By the removal of personal property 
to anew location w.thout the consent of the 


so uncertain in character. Oar water 
powers and wells are dried up. We neve: 


gift, marriage settlement, devise—any way saw any previous years when the drought 
bat by descent-—without the consent of the ; held on like this. 


Hay holds out remarkably well. The silo 
isagrand success. Cows do better thap 


or personal, when prohibited by the condi- ever before, improved in appearance and 
t'ons of the policy, without the consent of performance. They look as smooth as ip 


Jane. The silo has come to stay. 


4. Foreclorure proceedings without the We have some 40 hens and get a few eger, 


but not half enough topay for their keep. 


| 5. False statements in applications (when What shall we do to improva the produci? 
applications are taken) relating to title, en- They are a mixture of buff Cochine, Lg 
cambrance, and other facts material to the porns and Plymouth Rocks. I am carefal 


to put in a fall-blooded cock every year, and 


6. Osher insurance without the consent of am breeding up, I suppose, but thas far | 


fall to see where the profit comes in. | 


7. Permitting buildings insured to become guppose somebody’s hens lay, else eggs 
vacant or unoccupied for more than 10 days would not be down to 15 cents a dozan. 


D. H. Ture. 
Mount Vernon, Me. 
Boston Provision Marxet. 
The pork market is firmer on dresse4 hogs 
andribe, with hams reported firm: Hesvy 
backs $14, medium $13, lean ends $16, frerb 





| ribs 9 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 8 
‘cents, smoked shoulders 8} cents, lard 7 
| cepte, in pails 7? to 8 centr, hams 104 to 114 
cents, skinned B hams 11} cente, bacor 
— 10 to 11 centr, sausages 8 to9 cents, Feanxk 

bey | fart sauseges 84 centr, bolognas 8 cents, 
Home Field of Honey Fails. presecd ham 11 cent+, raw leaf lard 9} cents, 
The home yield of honey has practically pure leaf lard 8% cents, in pails 94 to 93 


company. 

11. The erection of an exposure to the 
property insured without the consent of 
the company. 
























wilt in the long ran be just as good a thing | 
for you as a pension. Moreover, why) 
bother the State when there are dcz3ns of 
business concerns eager to insure against 
old age and its attendant ills? 


— ⸗ 


The president of the Great Northern Rail- 
read, Mr. James J. Hill, has a very optimis- 
tic view as to the future commerce between 
our Pacific porte in Paget sound and the! 
ports of the far Esstin Asia. He bas under 
constraction two of the largest steamships. 
These steamships will cost two and a 
half million dol’ars each, and will be 
ballt especially to oarry freight at 
the lowe:t rates. Speed will not be 
regarded as important, but the large ves- 
sels will make good time, and more impor- 
tant than all, they will be much safer than 
vesrels of the ordinary passenger type. Mr. 
Hill proposes to add two more vessels of the 
same class, making an investment of $10,-: 
000,000. He believes that this kind of steam- 
ship will afford much cheaper transportation 
than bas ever been possible onthe Atlantic, 
and that the business wiil within fivetyears, 





the elaims she held onder the treaty of 
1881, Germany would bave been now doing 
battle against the Boers inetead of Eogiland. 
As it is pow, both Germany and France 


to the newspapers. Taat the miscreant who 
tells the story does not expect to be called 
to account for Rls deed is quite «v.dent. 
He is in this country andin or near New 





seem to favor the B ers, not because they York now, doubtless supposing himself to | 


are in the right, or because they have any be protected by our treaty of peace with 


failed for the first time in many years. To 
supp!y the demand frequent and large im- 
portations from Jamaica, Mexico and 
| Earope have been necessary. This year’s 





bome supply of comb and l!quid is less than 
ast season’s, which was small enough. 


centr, pork tongues $22, loose salt pork 7} 
cents, briskets 8 cents, :ausage meats 8 i 
84 cents, city dressed hogs 6? cents, country 
52 cents. 

Boston packers have maie a very smal! 
killing of hogs for the week, the total being 


liking for them. bat because of their jeal- 
ousy of Eoglish power in South Africa. 


So good an aathority as Prof. Hans Del- | 


brack, lectarer in history at Berlin Univer. 
sity in Germany, writes to tLe North 
American Raview that '‘ they are fighting 
for the equal rights of the emigrants with 
the Daten inhabitants,” and declarer, * the 
English goveroment was jastified in such a 
course.”’ 

If Great Britaia assumed the indebted. 
ness of the Trausvaal when it became asa 
dependency of the crowr, and thereby 
acqaired rightsin that country, at the re- 
quest of a large majority of its residentr, it 
could scarcely refase to take action to up- 
hold the rights ot British subjects there in 
1899, when a petition tiat it would doso 
was signed by more than 20,000 of the resi- 
dents of that territory. 













require 25 steamships of the largest class to 


Spain, in which we absolved its government 
| from complicity in the sinking of the Maine, 
a complicity which we bave been unable to 
fasten upon her. Bat does this absolation 
extend farther than to the Spanisn govern- 
ment? Wethink it does not. If any one 
actually engs ged in the work of setting and 
exploding the mines voluntarily chooses 
to confess to his part in this basiness, and 
makes oath to the trath of his statement, 
he hes convicted himself of whole- 
sale murder, and must bear whatever 
consequences result to himself. He at 
least is not the Spanish government, and 
however we have agreed to absolve that 
from blame, the apsolution cannot be 
| stretched soasto inclade him. Any other 
| theory would place she diplomats who con- 

cluded the treaty of peace in the most dis- 

honorable position of using their high ¢ ffice 





The rights of Great Britain in Cape Colony | to shield notorious criminals, for since the 


carry the products of the Pacific States to antedate the rigtts it has in the Transvaal | Spanish agent has confessed his own par- 


the markets where they are wanted. [thas| by many yearr. 
‘lways been too expensive to ship the more | Datch, but at the close of the war between 
bulky agricultural and mining products of | Great Britain on the one hand and the 
the Pacific Coart States t> Eastern markets. | Netherlands and France on the other, this 
This has retarded the development of the | was one of the colonies which was ceded to 
Pacific coast cities, Portiand, on the Colam- | Great Britain, but she paid to the Nether- 
bia, and Seattle on Paget souaod, with; large | lands £6 000,000 sterling, or $30,000,000, fcr 
fleets of steamships crossing the Pacific,|all her possessions in South Africa. She 
with the products of Ocegon and Washing- acquired them as legally as the United 
ton seeking a market, will rapidly increase , States scqu'red California at the close of 
in population and wealth. The docks atthe Mexican war, or the Philippines when 

4 J w 


It was settled by the ticipation through affidavits published inthe 


newspapers, his criminality must be noto- 
rious 

It is entirely in order for attorneys and 
judges of the District Federal courts to 
order the arrest of this accomplice in a great 
crime, and secure a trial and conviction on 
hisown confession. Possibly it may be 
found that the whole story is false. Sat he 
has given so many apparent facts in his 
connected story that if any of these are 





One dealer says: “lt is safe to eay that oniy about 22,800; preceding week, 28,400: 
honey has advanced 40 per cent. in| same week a year ago, 39,600. Bat littie 
price in two years; in some cases it | has been done in the way of exporting pork 
hae doubled. Two years ago it was) provisions for the week for want of steam- 
selling for a little more than four cents a ers, only one leaving for the week, by rea- 
pound ; today it commands nine cents. The son of delays in getiiogin. The total va'ue 
falling off in quantity of this season’s of the pork provision exports for the week 
product is very great. In 1897 New York | were but about $50,000; preceding week, 
clty received from California 5(0 carloads ; | $130,000; same week « year ago, $190,000. 

in 189%, 100, and in 1899 about 60. In the; Pork packing inthe West has also been 
East Vermont has produced next to noth. | considerably reduced, the to‘al for the week 
ing, and St. Lawrence County in New York, | according to the Cincinnati Price Current 
which sent us 4000 crates in 1898, farnished | having been 520.000 hogs, preceding week 
last fall about 200. Clover comb honey has | 595 000, :ame week a year ago 555000. The 
risen from 12 to 16 cants a poand and buek- total packing since Nov.1, has ranup 
wheat honey from 8 to 12 cents. At present | 6,300,000, same time a year ago 7,405,000, di- 
t pays to import foreign liquid honey, with | crease 1,105 000. . 

a day of 20 certs a gallon. Thereasonsfor| For the week the arrivals of beef were 151 
the sbortage are easy to find. In the East | cars, and all for Boston, by reason of a lack 
last year, though the basswood blossoms of steamers for sending any beef abroad: 


weather prevailed and prevented the bees 
from working. In southern California the 
dearth of the previous season’s crop told on 
he bees, and Ja:t season a failure followed, 
with the result that the owners removed al| 
their hives to the San Joaquin Valley, in 
the central pait of the State, where they 
could have access to the alfalfa clover. In 
the North west, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona were the only States west that pro- 








duced any honey at all.”’ 


were in plerty, they contained no nectar; preceding week, 148 cars for Boston and 46 
and when the clover crop came along wet cars for export, a total of 194 cars: same 


week a year ago, 167 cars for Boston and 132 
cars for export, a total of 299 cars. 

Oaly a small supply of game is noted. 
Qaailarealittie firmer. Grouse and part- 
ridge are positively scarce and firm. Vani. 
son is exoeedingly scarce and firm. Ratbits 
are more plenty and easy. Whole dee: 
nominal, 18 to 20 cents, saddles 22 to 25 
cents, grouse $1 50 per pair, partridges $1 75 
to $2, Mallard ducks $1.25, diack ducks 
$1.25, red heads $1.50, cenvasback duck: 


| $4, quall $175 te $2.25 per 4: zn, pigeons 
$1.25, squads $3.50, wild turkeys 20 cents 
per pound, rabbits 12 to 25 cents per pair. 





Tbe Crops of 1899 


Tae ststistician of the Department of 
Agriculture has made public his final eit}. 
mates of the acreage, production and value 
of the crops of 1899. The values are based 
on the average farm pricesou Dee. 1, in 
accordance with the praciice of the depart- 
ment. 

The whest acreage was 44,592 516, the 
production 547,303,846 bushels,and the value 
$319,545 259, tne averege yield per secre 
being 12.3 bushels,and the average farm 
price per bushel 58 4 cents. 

The corn acreage was 82,108 387, the pro- 
duct'on 1 078,143 933 bushels, and the value 
$629 210,110, the avsrago yield per acre beirg 
25.3 bushels, and the average farm price per 
oushel 30.3 cents. 

The acreage in oats was 26,341 380, the 
prodoction 796,177,713 bushel-, and the value 
$198,167,975, the ave: aze yield per acre being 
30.2 bushels, and the average farm price per 
bushel 24 9 cents. 

The barley crop is estimated as 73,381,563 
bushels, the rye crop at 23,961,741 bushels. 
tha buckwheat crop at 11 094473 bashels, 
the potato crop at 228,783 232 bushels, and 
the hay crop at 56,653,756 tons. 





Veterimarians Kuew Its Value. 


Fomona, CAL., Jane 7, 1897. 
The Lawrence- Will. ams Uo > pany. Cleveland, 0. : 
Since I bave practised my profession (veter!- 
parry surgeon) in this piece, I have had occasion 
'O Det serive your * Gombault’s Caustic Balsam,’ 
contary to my usual method of practice, which 
isto avoid the use or recommendation of any 
proprietary medicine, but experience bas shown 
me its vsiue When I came here in '98 the 
remedy wat unkoowo. [ think if { can make 
some sSrrangement with you for an exclusive 
sgncy for this community, I can push the sale 
of the same in a way that will be hig™!y satie- 
astory to you aaa profits xis t> myself. If you 
will come tosome understanding with me please 

advise me of the terms 500 are willing to give. 

Wattsr P. Exgxry, V. 8. 


A fow yea's ago not many farmers /n the corn- 
growing States thought of saving their corn 
s‘over, though perhaps they turned cattle in 
among it, to eat a little and tramp it down. 
Where small grain was grown, the straw was 
thought to have very littie food value, tt ough 
some kept their stock bef starved on it. Eastern 
arm-rr, who were t! ought to be very savirg 
seldom fed out bean straw or pea straw. Now 
all these are saved,and while they nee+ more 
grain with them than does clover or other good 
bay, it is thought economy to feed any or all of 
the:e, and by adding grain, keep the animals in 
better condition at less costthan when hay is 
fed, and at tne same time a1d to the value of the 
manure made on the farm. Many varieties of 
weeds also make good rough forage if mown 
down and cured before they have ripened their 
see°s, and to do so helps to keep the land clean, 
and preserve the fertility in it for more useful 
crops. 


NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or * Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwheiming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed in a¢ 
» bythemecl ces as regards all 
possible competition 
Sead for new cutaloue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Rawooiew & Cana Sts., 
CHICAGO. 














74 Cortianot STREET 
NEW YCRA 





Also for Sale by 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation 
BOSTON, MASS. 
| Easy Terms if Desired 


 FERRYS, 
SEEDS 


Thousands of garden- 
ersdepend on Ferry's Seeds 
every year and never suffer 
disappointment. Cheap substi- 
tutes bring loss, not paying crops. 
It pays to pay a little more for 
FERRY'SSEEDS, Five cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth it, 
Always the Best. 1900Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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WINDMILLS. 
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com PUMPS, 
Tanks and Towers. 


ENGINES FOR PUMPING. 


Estimates submitted on complete outtit 


Send for Catalogue and full particulars to 
‘e 


CHARLES J. JACER co.» 
174 High St, cor. Batterymarch, ⸗ 
BOSTON, MASS. 8 
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MARKETS, 
BOSTON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending Feb. 7, 1900, 
Amount of Stock at Market, 





Shotes 
avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais 
3320 8940 86 18,252 102 
aoe week, [509 S910 94 21,204 109 








Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 


— hundred pounds on total weight of 
X ‘sow and meat, extr 6.75; first 
quality, $5 560@6 75; second quality, 00@5 25; 
i 


pairs, 
ate., $3 00@S.50. 
d Young Calves.—Fair q 
— fancy milch cows, $5: ; 


$40@45 | 
arrow and dry, $12@326. 
—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ung $10 0; two-year-olds, $14@30 ; three-year- 
olds, $2 


40. 
.—Per pound, live weight, 2% extra, 
sate, sheep Pind’ lambs per head, in lots, 


Ey 50@5¢; lambs, 454 @70 oan t fie 
Hogs.—Per pound, 5@6%42¢, live wei ; 

4 Sholesale, -e.+3  Tetall, $1.560@5.00; 
country dressed hogs, 56% @6%c. 

Veal Oalves.—3%4@7¢ B Bb. 

ides.—Brighton, 744 @8c # &; country lots, 
7 ase. 

Oalf Skins.—75c@$1.60. Dairy skius, 40@ 
6 0c 

Tallow.—Brighton, 4@5c # B; country lots, 
2a2 46. 

Pelts.- 60c@$1. 





—J— Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 








own 1774 8686 5767 604 360 
My Nanton 1746 354 12,486 621 90 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
p A Berry 19 J 8 He 
Libby Bros 33 1 WABardwell 8 32 
M D Holt &Sonz0 236 OH Forbush 24 
Thompson & W F Dennen 4 
Hanson — At Brighton 
HM Lowe 10 100 J8 Henry 
AW Stanley R Connors 17 
8 Tracy 8 4 Scattering 80 
G H Cobb 6 18 HAGilmore 16 


Am Baggs 17 
Ba MWaiker 16 
" Hampshire. D A Waiker 
At 5* D 24 Weel W Mills 10 
= 


EE Chapman 6 


‘ J P Day 74 
Northern ship- AC Foss 18 
pers 15 100 CD Lewis 3 
At Watertown. 
Breck & Western 
Wood 17 140 At Brighton. 
WF Wallace 658 150 WH Monroe 34 
Swift Beef Oo 272 
Morris Beef 
Vermont. Co. 834 


At Watertown. 8S Learned 61 


Oarr & Sturtevant & 
Williamson 8 Haley 50 
H N Jenne 5 249 AN a Dm & Weel 


Savage 69 72 


Fre Ge. 
AINKD MU & Weel —— 
‘0 


e 
sort rn ship- at Watertewn. 
ers 45 200 W W Brauer 
& Co 844 2288 
New Verk. G A Sawyer 20 
At Mrightea J A Hatha- 
JS Henry 26 way 682 





Expert Trafic. 


Five steamers have sailed during the week 
with live stock for England, — out 2289 
eattie, 2283 sheep and 1083 horses, atest rates 
yn State cattle is 11% @123%4c at London and 
ll'4a@l2e sinking the offalat Liverpool The 
next change in values will probably be at an 
advance, as cattle will again run short at Eng- 
sh ports 

Sbipments and destinations: On steamer 
Michigan for Liverpool, 442 cattle, 1160 owe 
by W. W. Brauer & Co., and 40 horses by F. 
Levi. On steamer Philadelphian, for Liverpool, 
420 cattle, by Swift Beef Company, 200 do by 
Morris eet ——— 30 horses by £ Snow 
On steamer Altonia, for Liverpool, 288 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 287 do. bY J. A. Hatha- 
way. On steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 422 
cattle, 1123 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co., and 
$3 Canada horses On steamer Etolia, for Bris 
tol, 250 cattle by J A Hathaway 


Horse Business. 


Just a fair winter demand for horses, and sales 
re somewhat limited. The demand for horses 
to go into the woods is over and there ls nothing 
w stimulate a thriving trade. Go d horses are 
scarce and cost as high West as they will bring 
ere. At L. H. Broce. way’s sale stable with o 
varloads not over one half sold. Fair auction 
sale Wednesd.y and dull on Saturday. Sales at 
§0azs5. At Moses Colman & Son’s a moder- 
te week witn all kinds on saie for family and 
siness at $160 down to $30. At Weich & 
sale stable hadin five carloaas, and sold 
that number within the week ata range .f §50@ 
225. atA W. Davis s Nor.hamptoa-street sa e 
stable t an active demand, although some fine 

ses changed hands, tne range from $60@325. 
At Myer, Abrams & Co., successors to - & 
Harris & Co., sold 126 head of pearby horses at 
$iva5u,av. $40 a bead; 3 loads of Western. 
ivy horses at $120@200. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1900. 
he tone of the market on beef cattle has cer 
t improved Western cattle were ata 
of 56@ ee for good slaughtering stock, 
tied steers about three years old, of 1460 
21500 ths. Country catt.e in light supply, with 

provement in prices. J. A. Hathaway sold 
steers, of 165u ths, at, 64ec; 20 of 1625 ths at 





Late Arrivals and Sales. 


A good delegation of buyers during the fore. 
noon and the trade in milech cows was fair and 
supp:y not heavy. Prices were generaliy 
For beef cows market 


sustained on all es. 


prices ruled s y as quoted'last week, from 2% 
» 48 to quality. A.C. Foss sold 2 cows. 
Vv. 1000 Ibs at Sc. H. M. Lowe sold 2 oxen of 
2900 ths, at 4%4c; 2 cows, § Oeach; 4 at 
$35@40; 1 at $30. E. Cha) sold 3 extra 
cows, $45 each; 1 at $36. Libby Bros. sold 3 
fine cows, $50@52; 5 extra cows, ; 
cows, $2 5. J.S.Henry sold 1 quite fancy 
cow, $65; 5 cows at $5 ; 8 cows, $ 


8. Tracy sold extra to choice “cows, ganass P. 


F. Litchfield says the cow trade just fair. M D. 


Holt soid cows 
Stere Pigs 


A few arrivals; sales at $1.60@2 for suckers 
tes 


and $3 60G6 for shotes. 
“ilech Oows. 


Wher un oaded the cows looked 


worse for wear, being long on the trip. When 
housed and cared for do not look like 
animals. The market for milch cows could not 
be called active, still it was a fair week for dis- 
posals The requirements could all be filled and 


good cows sold readily Thompson 
sold 14 milch 30ws, at —5 J.P 
nuinber of spriogers at $35@60. A 
sold 1 nice cow, $47 Libby Bros so 
at’ $40455, 5 cows at $26@35 J &. 
8 chole cows, $50@55; 1 
cows, $25@35. 


Veal Calves. 


Last week’s prices fully sustained. 
large number to select from, and the best easily 


taken at 7c, with sales at 6@6%4c 


sold 15 calves, av 120 ths. at 6c. Thompson 
Hanson, 43 calves, of 126 tbs, at 64%4c J 
15 calves, of 1450 ths, at 644c. G. H Cobb sold 


22 calves, 100 ths, at 64c P. A 
calves 110 ths, at 6%c 


cows, $38@48; 10 


rather the 
same 


& Hanson 
pe, sold a 
W Stanley 
ld 10 cows 
Henry sold 


Not a 
Hei 

8. Trac 

. Berry, 40 





Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
P oultry. 
Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Kastern— 
Green Ducks ...........++ eeccecee coos 
Green Geese........... 
Chickens, common to ee 
Chickens, choice roasting...... ...... 
pews, extra ChOICE........00++ 


— 222⸗ 


Western iced— 


1 13% 
Turkeys, choice undrawn.... see 10% 11% 


Capons, fancy, large......... cccccee Beet 
Capons, small to medium........... 10@12 
Chickens, choice, large......... esos LI@ 
Chickens, medium ........-...... om 


Fowls, — WP GB n ccccceccoecces 
Old Coc 


Bocccecoscces —XEX XE eee 
Live Poultry. 


Fowls # ........... X 

Roosters P MH... 2... .ececeee 

Spring Chickens P th. ........... 
Batter. 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 


20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery. extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 


26 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 26 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........... 26@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.......- 26@ 
Western, large ash tubs......-....+. 25%@ 
Creamery, northern firsts...........- ° 24@25 
Creamery, western firsts...... ....--. 24@26 
Creamery, seconds............ eccceses - 20@23 
rooment @AStO®rn........+-++ —— —— 246 26 
Dairy, GEIR... cccccocces — .... 24@ 
Dairy N. Y. extra.......... —— — 283@ 
A. X. and Vt. firsts............ 22@ 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds.......... isers 
= et N. ¥. and Vt. low grades...... 16@18 
West. ae creamery, small tubs, aa 
.....24 
ost imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 20. 
“  {mitation creamery seconds.... 19 
* adie firsts and extras......... 20% 
* ~ Jadle SECONGS.........ecceeeeees 17618 
Boxes J 
Extra northern creamery.....-.-.-.- —* 
Extra western creamery.......--++++++ 2 
Extra dairy....... eeccesseneccscocceses Se 
COMMON tO ZOO ..... 2... seeceeeeeceee 20028 
Trunk butter in % or % & prints 
— ———— Creamery........----. 26@26% 
xtra northern dairy...... sbe cece cece @ 
Common to good........... eeeceoessoes 20@28 
Extra western creamery... ........--- 26@ 


Cheese, 


New York, small,extra? Bb .. 
” “ first pb 


Vt small extra icdeenaieah 12% 


7 firsts 
8 seconds # b......- —— — 


Lona bag — gs Teng cata 3. 

Sage cheese, extra, — ——— — 

Ohio Flats, extra......---+-+. ccoccseee Ll WB@IlZ 

Exes. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz......-. 23@ 

Eastern choice fresh ......++-+++++++* 19@ 

Eastern fair to good.......- ecceeccocce 16@17 

Lil. and Ind. fancy fresh ecccee 17@ 

Vt. and —— 133 5 

Western fair to 309 0 ccccceseesese 

Western eolected. BFOGR «2.00 ccceseccce 16%, @17 

Potatoes 

Native, P bu— . 
Green Mountaln.......-.+eeseeeeeeeeees 66468 
Rose and Hebrons, @xtra........+-+++. 63.@ 
York State, white, per bu.......-+- 56.460 

Sweet Potatoes. 
Jersey, extra,dh & Dbbl.....+e0-++++-2 00@2 75 


Green vegetables. 


Beets native @ bushel... ...-+- ++ 





seve eeee24e@13 
9008 Hi 





Mediums, screened ........-++-000. 1 10 
Mediums, foreign...........0.... 2 210 
Yellow eyes, extra...... ecccccecece 9 

Yellow eyes seconds. .....-++0++++ 
Red Kidn 


eee eeeeeeeeree 222222 


Lima beans. dried BD DW ccc nccecees 
Hay and Straw. 














DAlOS......++-+00--18) 17 00 
aN — ee “16 17 00 
o * 
—— —2 tte 
“a9 * . -13 14 00 
fine choice..... 18 1400 
Gove: nines. P ton. 138 1400 
c a. 33 
swale, # ton.. 8 9 00 
w e iy + 38 
E ive’. B3að 00 





Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted firm. 
Spring patents, $3 60. 


Spring, clear and s' t, $3 00@8 40. 
inter patents, §3 75.04 36. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 25@4 00. 


Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at “os 
and $1 85.41 90 ® bbI; 1 2 20% 

2 26 ® bbl; bolted, $2 20@% 35. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 60@4 00 ® bbl. 

Oat Meal. oted steady, $3 8 60 ¥ bbl 
for ground and rolled, and $3 8 00 for cut. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 20@ 
8 6U @ bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 

No 2 yellow, spot, 4244 @43\c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 424 @42\4¢. 

Steamer and No. 3 corn, 4244@42%4¢. | 

No. 3 yellow, new, 42@42\c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot. 3344. @33% c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 832%c. 

No. 8 clipped, white, 32%4c. 

Onpped to sh spot, 32@32 ec. 

Clipped, to ship, 3214 @33%c. 

Milifeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Middlings, sacked, $16 75@19 50. 

Bran, spring, $17 75. 

Bran, winter, $1 

Red bog, $18 26. 

, $18 560@19 75. * 

seed meal to ship, $26 00, 
Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


dall. 
te , 6-rowed, 567 @60c. 

State, 2 rowed, 54a@hbe. 

Western grades, 54@56c. 

Barl ~ demand, with prices nominal at 
60@75¢ for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@60c for 
No. 4 2-rowed State. 

BRye.—Quiet at 70c. 


The Wool Market. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michi oone H+ pe 
= = * Ohio...... 26@ 
- * M-dlood 28880 
aa — blood “ ...+... 29@30 
yo -biood “™ .....- >; = 
Fine delaine, Ohio.............eeeee0- - 88@40 
“ Y Michigan —— ————— 
—⏑—⏑⏑⏑—⏑— 2 0 








STRANGLEs—J. H. L., Orange, Mass.: Your 
description of the symptoms attending your pigs, 
seems to us toindicate strangles or quinsy more 
than fits or blind staggers. Ot this F. D. Coburn 
ot Kansas Experiment Station writes: “It is 
racid in its progress,and generally fatal. and 
mostly confined to fathogsor those fed highly. 
The first symptoms are swelling of the glands 
ander the taroxt, followed by rapid and diffi salt 
breathing and 4 ficalty of swallowing. The neck 
swells and gangrenes, the tongue protrudes from 
the mouth and is covered with salive. In tbe 
beginning o’ the disease givean active emetic, 
such as the folowing: Tartar emetic four grains, 
ipecacuanha six grains, white heliebore 
six grains. Mix and give in food, or throw into 
the moutb. Ifthe animal will driok anything or 
eat a little, a purgative powder, consisting of two 
or three Grams of castor oll seeds, should be 
given. When difisulty of breathing is grest, 
apply an active bilster to the throat and give lo · 
jections trcquentiy. If the anime! can swallow, 
and will drink water, some sal-ammoniac anc 
nitre should be dissolved in it. Another authority 
advises swabbing the tiroat with turpentine, 
and make It swallow two or three tablespoons of 
it.” Ot epilepsy or bilod staggers he gives the 
symptoms as the animals appearing dull, stupid: 
disinclined to move, with eyes red and ir. 
fiumed, bowels constipated snd pulse hard ana 
quick, If not soon relieved, the animal runs 
wil ily about, usually in a circle, seems blind and 
runs into o>jects, and breathing is hard and 
laborious. His treatment for this is to give a 
teaspoonful of calomel, and cut a slit ia the skip 
of the head above the eyes, cutting clear to the 
skul). In this put saltand pepper to get ap s 
counter-irritation. We have given symptoms of 
both diseases and their remedies, as your de 
scription of the attacks is scarcely definite 
enough for us to decide which is the trouble, and 
we never had a pig attacked io either way. Tue 
partial loss of ase of legsor stiffaessin them 
frequently follows quinsy. 

STRIPED BEBTLE ON ( UCUMBSERS—"“ Young 
Gardener,” Lexington: The beetice issues f om 
its winter quarters between the middie «f April 
and the first of Jones. Doring the first few days 
alter emerging from the ground both males 
and females feed actively. Eg laying 
begins about July 20, and extends over & 





perfoi of about a month. Eggs sré dropped 
upon the ground or upon the surface of the 


reveipt of these grains and oll cake from this 
country that enables the Danish farmers ‘o send 
$38 000,000 worth of such products to British 
markets in a year. 

SOUTHERN COTTON FACTORIES. 

Commissioner Patten of North Carolina told 
the Loutslana Sugar Planters Association that 
the establishment of cotton factories in his 8tate 
was not only advancing the price of cotton there, 
as the home facto tes would pay from one-fourta 
to one-half per cent. more than Eaglish agents 
could afford to pay for it to ship abroad, and 
giving employment to laborers there, but it 
ls creating & greater @emand for o*her farm 
product+, chickens, eggs, butter, vegetables 
and fruits, ana thus leading to a more 
diversified farming. They have now from 170 
to 175 cotton factories, and will probably 
spin the entire product of the State this year, 
about 450,000 baler. They employ white 
labor altogetheras yet,but a factory is being 
built mostly by capital subscribed by negroes, 
which is to employ a negro manager and be ron 
by negro labor. Mr. Quiver of Alabama sald 
many of the cotton milis in bis State were doub- 
ling their capacity. and thus far Japan bas taken 
their entire product, but they anticipate aiso a 
large trade in Ohina when they are ready to meet 
the demand tuere. 

GOOD BOADS. 

It farmers co not realizs the importance of 
hsvipg g00d roads through the agricultural sec- 
tions, it cannot be because the subject has not 
been called to their attention. Scarcely a paper 
in the Uaion that has not said its say upon the 
question, and where better roads have sen 
dunt they have been an jet lesson worth w0"e 
than many A Dewspaper article. We have just 
been reading of a case in North Oarolina where a 
county has been building macadam!z3d roads. 
Before they were built two bales of cotton was 
called a load for apsir of good mules when the 
dirt road was dry. Afier arsin one bale was 
often too mush for them Ir soft going. Now they 
find it possible to draw 12 bales, or six times as 
much a8 before, and as the rain does not 
soften the stone they’ can do it just 
as well after the rain as before. But we do 
not think because the farmer is benefited by the 
improvement, he should b» expected to pay the 
whole expense. The consumer of bis produce 
in the city has an interest in cheaper traor-| 
portation for it,as much as the prodccer. The 
roads, if good, will be used as much by those 
trom potnts at either extremity as oy those living 
along the line. Wti'e some towns, compara- 
tively poor, have spent as much as they can 
afford, of more, for good roads, their thinly 
settied districts are not able to pay for such 
roads as they need. The States,and perhaps 
even the National Government should come to 
their ald, even as they have done in building 





railroads and canals that were expected to help 
a i the people. 
THIN SEEDING. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune) 
writes that having been informed by one whom | 
he koew to be a good farmer that he bad plapted | 
wheat 16 inches between the rows and tree | 


inches apart in the rows, one grain ina piace, | 


and had harves\ed 84 bushels to the acre, be 
planted a small plot to wheat on Sept. 32, 1898, 
on bard clay soil that wat manured in the spring 


and planted to strawberries. The plarting was | 


six inches apartin the row between the straw- 
berry rows. Two rows he planted one grain to 
the bill; ope row two grains to the bill. He 
gave the wheat on® cultivation on April 24. The 
average number of heads to the hill in the rows 
planted one grain t> the hill was eighteen large 
heads. The largest number of heads toa single 
grain was thirty, which gave a yield of 2097 grains: 
The row with the two grains to tae bili gave ao 
average of 19 heads to thenill. The greatest 
yield was 36 headsto the bill, which gave a 
yield cf 2085 grains,—632 less than the one grain 
bill. Tne yield was at the rate of 106 burhels to 
the acre, providing the placting was 12 by six 
inches. I planted a small plot tooats on the 
same kind of soll on April 24, planting six inches 
apart, one grain to the bill, and cultivated four 
times. The yle'd was at the rate of 175 busnels 
to the acre, providing the planting was done 12 
by six inches. He bas raised as manpyas 45 
large heads from a siogie grain, when plat ted 
six by six inches apart one grain in a hill, aod in 
1897 he had teo bills of rye, oneof which yielded 
126 heads and the other 127 heads, each grown 
trom a single grain. The plants bave more 
room fortheir roote and are abundantly and 
constantly fed at such distances while in close 
seeding they have per!o‘1s of starvatio.. 
POTASH SALTS. 

The farmer, in usiag ehemicat fert!liz»rs on his 
land, either in separate chemicals or in a home- 
mixed fertiliz»r, will usually find it cheaper to 
ase the mauriate of potash than the Kaloit, 
though the prices are made at the mines upoo 
about the same basie for amount of potash they 
contain, or even a littie less forthe Kalait. The 
wholesale price or the latter on landing in New 
York is from $8.40 to $8.75 per ton. The aver- 
ace analyses of several samples at our experi- 
ment station is about 18% per cent. of actusi 
potash. The mauriate of potash, called 80 per 
cent. pure mariate, contains usually about 52 
per cen’. actual potash, and sells at wholesale 
where it is landed at $37 to $38 per 
ton. 


as strong, and costs io 
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It is @ little less than four times! going tired of city 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other dissases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. Fors great many years doctors pro- 
bounced it a iccal disease, and prescribed loca! 
remedier, and by con*tantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced ‘tt incurable, Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to bea constitationsa) 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutiona) 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrb Oure, manufactured 
by F. J. Oheney & Oo., Toledo, Oro, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
fu'. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
Circulars and testimonials, Address 

F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, O. 
ewr"Sold by Drugaists, 75c. 

Gall’s Pamily Pills are the best. 





Hcod Farm, Lowel), Mass., bas shipped to T 
G. Bronson of East Hardwick, Vt., & very prom 
ising yearling bu!] named Brown Boy of Hoot 
Varm. He isby Brown Bessie’s Son 4b and 
out of Philena 8. Brown Bessie’s Son 4th is 
by the great Brown Bessie’s Son,and out of 
Donny Pogis 2’, one of the best breeding cows 
at Hco1 Farm. Her progevy bave won more priz3s 
in the show ring than thatof any other cow in 
the rerd. Sbe bas a butter test of 17 pounds 
1% ounces, acd has milked as high as 41 pounds” 
12 cunces in one day. Philena 8. is next to the 
largest-tested daughter of S»phie’s Tcormentor, 
she having a record of 18 pounds 9% ounces. 
Since Mr. Bronson’s purchase several otber 
parties who had ses this young bull have 
visited Hood Farm, bop!ng to secure bim. 

Bape and Speliz and Bromus 

Greatest, cheapest, richest food on earth these 
three make. Wonderfal testimonials on same, 
See Sa'zer’s Big Catalogue, sent you for 5 cents 
postsge and this notice. John A. Salzer Seed 
Company, La Crosse, Wis, 


Liver Complaints cured by EB ZBCHAM'S PILLS 








60,000 Apple Trees 
in 60 choice varieties 


direct and save half 
self everything for the orc and 
park. Send to-day for onr New Fruit and 
Oraamental Catalogue FREE. 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester,N.Y. 



















Get ready for good crops by set- 
ling the seed question right first. 
Gregory's seeds are sold on their 
merits as profit makers. They are 
home grown, hand selected, scientifi- 
Cally tested. If you want the finest 
crops your ground can give, get 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Warranted as per cai . Include many 
novelties for vegetable and flower gardens. Year 
book for 1990, an invaluable help to all growers. 
Yours free for the asking. 



















4. 4. 1. GREGORY & SON, Harbichead, 


§ 6666 


Meat smoked in a few hours w 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular. E,. KRAUSER & BBO., Milton, Pa. 


Case’ Seed Potatoes & Early Seeds, 


Marvels of the 20th century. 
W. P. Jerrarp Co., Cartpov, MAINE. 




















Catalogue free. The GrorGE 








HATCH Fercisting, tow est 


priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 


Circulars free. F @ 
Send 6c. for 











LADIES fie inks B kowa®, Milwaunes, Wir 
BED WETTING kowan. Miwacree, wir 
WANTE D--FARM 


life, I wish toexchange Boston 





New York &| property fora good farm in good state of cultiva- 












malzer’s Rape 8 
Gres Rich, What is it? 
een Catal 
‘ood, tells. 
at 
25e. 





Salzer's Seeds are Warranted to Produce. 
Mablon Luther, F.Troy,Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels hig Four Oats; J. Kreider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bus. barley; and H. Lovejoy, 
Red Wing, Minn. by growing 320bush. Salzer'scorn 

r acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish to gain 
1,000 new customers, hence will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR !0c. 
10 pkg» of rare farm seeds, Salt Bush, the 3-eared 
Corn—Speltz, producing 40 bush. food and 4 tons hay 
per acre—above oats and barley. Bromus Inermis 
—the greatest grass on pose ¢ Salzer says eo. 
fod Rape, Spring Wheat, &c., including our mam- 
moth Plant. Fruitand Seed Catalog, telling all 
about Salzer's Great Million Dollar 
Potato, a)! mailed for 0c. postage ; 
aitively worth §10 to get astart. 
boed Potasone $1.00 0bet ced ep. 














Snortsat Soper ton 


Bat I have sume feed at $6 
— per ton that isas rich as most 


Shorts. I sold 200 tons of it 
last winter to be fed to cattle 
Cheap, ani hogs. Many farmers use 
it instead of Shorts and saves money. My 
price the same this year as la:t, but Shorts 
and bay are much higher. Sample of 300 


pounds sent on receips of $1. A carload 
fall to the roof for $50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


164 Oommercial Street, Boston, Mass,' 





ru y 7 A ‘ 
Taprowes COW THB 
Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, p back wher 
st nding, gives freedom 
© \head, keeps them clean 

£. C. NEWTON CO. 
Betavia, Ii. Catalogue Free 
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DID YOU EVER NOTICE ? 
Our Stock Fence stands USE and ABUSE. Try it 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


READY FOR SERVICE: 


How pleasant it is to feel that whenever you 
Care to go for a spia, that your horse is in readi 
ness, These wintry days, when your animal is 
llanie to become overheated by fast driving, see 
that vour groom bathes him with GLOsssRINE. 
A refresbiag *timaulant for tired cords ano an ex- 
celent bath for a beautiful skin. It locks so soft, 
8” stasuiag, when cared for with GLOSSERINE. 
Used at the bast stables Ask forit. 
GLOASERINE 00 Boaton Mase. 


Commonwea th of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons who are or may become inter- 
ested in the estate hereinafter mentioned, held 
in trust_under the wil) of JOSEPH KELLEY, 
lateof Woburn in the County of Middlesex, 
and to all persons whose issue not now in being 
may become so interested. 
Ww: EREAS, the Mercantile Trust Company 
(formerly the Mercantile Loan and Trust 
Company) trustee under said will, has presented 
to said Court its petition praying that it may be 
authorized to sell, either at public or private 
sale,certain real estate held by it as such trustee, 
situated in Wuburn, in the County of Middlesex, 
and particularly described in said petition, for 
the reasons therein set forth. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, tobe held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the twentieth day of February, A. 
D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same sho 
not be granted. 

And sai petitioner is crdered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy therecf to each 
—— interested in the estate fourteen days at 
east before said Cocrt,or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, im 
the MAfSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston.the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, yr 

Firsi Judge of said Court,this twenty sixth day of 

January inthe year one thousand nine hundred. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


























Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law,next of kin end all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of STEPHEN 
DAY, late of Cambridge, in said County ¢e- 
ceased 

VUT66 acertain instrument purporti 

to be the last will and testament of sal 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
probate by Adelaide Day, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety on her 
official bond 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to bejheld at Lowell, in said County ‘of 

Middlesex, on the twentieth day of February, 

A. D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 


40@50 | leaves, and usually roll from the leaves to the 




















nds of garden- 
Ferry 's Seeds 
suffer 
( eap subhati 
na crops, 
more for 
per paper 
worth it. 
10 Seed Annual free, 


co , DETROIT, MICH. 
Seesessesosoree? 
E WOODEN ‘ 


NKS sree 2 


NDMILLS.: 
PMS. : 
nd TOWEIS: 3 


FOR PUMPING. * 
tte plete yputhts. > 
ue and full particulars to 2 


cor. Batterymarch, 2 
ON, MASS. 
eeeeee? 


Live Poultry. 
\ few bundred ths at 10%¢ for mixed lots by 
* ate 


Dreves ef Veal OCatves. 


Ma ®—P. A. Berry, 40; Libby Bros,60; M 
© Son, 50; Thompson & Hanson, 50; 


Lowe, 40: A W_ Stanley, 4; S. Tracey, 
vr MN Cobb, 22; E E Chapman, 6. 
yy, {!ampshire —Northern shippers, 60; Breck 
ra iu; W FF Wallace, 8u 


Carr & Williamson, 15; Fred Sav- 
+H. M. Jenne, 20; Northern shippers, 


‘achusetts-J.8. Henry, 88; W.A Bard- 
+, K. Connors, 80; sea‘tering, 100; Bb. A. 
'2; A M. Baggs, 13; H. K. Eames, 9; 
ker, 4; W Mills, 14; J. P. Day, 45; C. 


“righton, Tnesday and Wednesday. 


at yards: 1746 eattle, 354 sheep, 12,485 
a ves, ¥O horses. From West. 1291 
‘~ 400 hogs, 90 horses; Maioe, 
ie, 354 sneep, 279 calves; Massachu 
*S cattle, 85 hogs, 242 calves; New York, 
~ Sum total of cattle that have arrived 
‘rrent week at these yards was i746 
‘ma New Eogland, New York and the 
Fr ' ee( Cattle the odd lots were se!ling 
etter than steady prices. Sales were 
oted last week. Dealers’ views 03 
‘0 upward tendency, and butcher, 
® buy at last week’s range. Too 
‘ to hold back too long on a bargain. 
Sold beef cows rom $2@3.26 Pp cwt. 
0 Ibs A M Baggs sold 3 oxen, av. 
, * ©'90; 1, of L810 ths, at 6140; 2 beef 
00 Ths @ach, at 834; 1 beef cow, 1000 
i. A. Gimora, 2 cattle, 900 ths, at 
550 ths @acn, at 24%. O. H. Forbush 
OWS aU2@e%c and Se P tb, of 790@ 
+ C. Foss, 7 veef cows, 344¢, of 1100 
erry, 2 steers, 3640 tbs, at 6c. 


(ee 
Hood FOR SALE—8 114 eo’ored bail, 
drovoed Jan. 22, 1899 sire, Pe 
Gro Signal Lenaseer, sire of 1 In 
14 Io. liet. Dam, 
F 16 IDs. 8 ez Leonette’s 
arm Lanoeger, sire of 10 in list, inelud- 
# Lady Mary of Glero's, 27 ibe 
3% of , won first 
. 1897, 


Jerseys OUD FARM, Lowell, Mase. 














Chestnuts ...... e200s ences 
ShellbarksS.....+...ceseseeseess 


4 2 D.........8 4 
Peanuts, Va. No.2 8 60g 00 


Rough, @ MD......+0-++++ 
ROMdered. .... ... . © 


York State— 


Clover, comb, fancy ® th............ 14@16 


Clover, comb, fair to good # .... 11@13 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights... wee TH 
oe penece 88 peese * 644 * 
es, south, — ‘ 
- = dry flint... 15@ 5 
oe — * salted 14@14 
* buff, in west....... 10%.@10% 
Calfskinus, 5 to 12 ths each..... 65@1 40 
* overweights, each.. 1 
“ south, flint dried P Bb. 11@12 
“ « salted P ib ee 10 
Deacon and dairy skins .......- 80@40 
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sqiathes are first starting from the ground 
Toe covers cst two cents apiece, or about $40 
per acre forthe first year. An experiment stae- 
tion student’s general conclusions concerning 
remedies may, perhaps, best be given in his own 
words: “ I recommend the use of ‘quashes as 
a lure and a poisoned bait, combined witb 


| the use of Bordesux mixture on the cucum- 


ber vines snd in some cares slso combined with 
the use ot covers. Lalo rscommend the plant- 
ing cf :'qaasbes or beans in September for the 
purrore of poisoning as many of the becties as 
possible during the fal). Green arse nite and Paris 
green can be and fri quently are used with water 
ior poisoning the ;quashes and beans, but as 
the object of the latter is to Kill as many of the 
beetles in as short a time as possible, it is better 
to use the arseaites dry,for the simple reason 
that they can be applied stronger, and not kill 
the vines as quickly as when used with water ” 





FATTSNING OATTLE. 

A tat steer of 1000 pounds weight !* said to 
have in it 600 pounds of water, about 25 pounds 
of nitrogen, 18 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
two pounds of potash. To buy this nitrogen tq 
retora to the eol) would cost avout $3.50, ard 
the pbosphoric acid would cost about gl. Io 
selling such an animai raised on the farm and 
farm products about $4.50 worth of fertilizing 
material is taken. If bran, linseed meal or ether 
grain is bought to feed it, more than this would 
probably be added to the farm, and it would be 
growing richer, while if the hay and grain it con- 
sumed had been sold cf the farm, it would have 
been robbed of waoen more. 

KEEP CORN AND CAKE AT HOME. 

To the last report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Secretary Wiison takes the 
very ground which we took some years ago, 
when another secretary occupied his present 
(fice. In speaking of our exports of grain and 
ou cake, he protests against a policy which robs 
our soll of its fertility, and at the same time sup- 
plies other countries with the means of prodac- 
ing meats and dairy p'oducts for foreign soun- 
tries which we could ourselves supply. {tis the 





WIRE FENOES. 


The extrao Ginary demand for iron and steel 
pro 1ncts, and consequent bigh prices, is making 
wire fences cost much more than a few years 
ago, but we are not sure but they are even now 
che c1apsst feaces ons can Dulid, considering 
durability as well as first cost. Many use secord 
band gas pipe for posts, and we think there is 
nothing better if they can be bought direct from 
companies who take them up becaate of pinhole 
leaks that make them unfit for conveying gas, 
but In no way injare them for use as posts. Toney 
can be found in aimest all sizer,from the inch 
pine, large enough for the wire petting for poal- 
try yard*,up to a s'ze that will carry a heavy wire 
for cattie fence, and it painted occasionally are 
neatand durable. They would help to remove 
a danger sometimes feared from wire fences, the 
conduction of lightning. Tie frst iron post 
would be very likely to ground the curreor. 

JUDGING SEED OORN 


At the University of Iilinois the stutents were 
tested in judging several varieties cf corn ac 
cording to the standard adopted by the Oorn 
Growers Asrociation of that State. As many 
people have never seen corn judged in that way, 
though they may have seen it exnibited and pre- 
miums awarded at the county or town fairs, we 
wih give the various points to be considered and 
their value. The standard of perfection de- 
mands that the ear shall be 10 inc»es long, 7% 
inches in circumference, and have 90 per cent. 
of grain to cob. Thescale of points as follows: 
uniformity of ears in samples shown five points, 
sbape 10, color of corn and cob 10, ripeness five, 
filling out at ends 15, perfection and uniformity 
of grain 8, length of ear 10, cireumferecce of 
ear 6, space between rows 10, per cent. of grain 
22, ina total of 100 points. Perhaps ws could 
not frame a better scale of points, though the 
late Dr. K. L. Sturtevant taught us to attach 
much importance to the uniform color and shape 
ot grain, and bat little to length — — 





You are hereb; cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex on the twenty-seventh day of February, 
A. D. 190 , at nine o’clock in the forenoon, wu 
show cause, Sid you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And daid petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by ublishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 

per published in Boston, the last publication te 
be one day, atleast, before said Court, an’ by 
mailing, post paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known rsons interestea in the 
estate, seven days at least before sai Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, tnis seventh day of 
February, inthe year one thousand nine hun- 


dred. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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For time-Tab'ss or space in 8 eeping Cars call o 
any Ticket Agent of the d7 or address 
C M.'BUBT, 
Gen. Pass Agt. 
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You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Coupty 
on the twenty-seventh day of February A. D. 
1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. :. show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be all wed 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by Somvertas @ Gene Speen t to all per- 
sons interesteo in ibe estate fourteen day» at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS VPLOUGHMAN, 8& 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pubbca- 
tion to be one day,at least, before said Court, and 
by mailiag, post paid, a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
cays at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLBS J. McINTIRE, Esquir 
Virst Judge of said Vourt, this second day o 
February inthe year one thousand nine hundred. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Kegisver 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law, next of kin, and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
HERBERT M. DUNHAM, la‘e of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased 

REAS, certaia instruments purporting 

to be the last will ano testament anda 

codicil—of said deceased have been presented 

to said Court for probate by Anna L wunham, 

who prays that letters testamentary may be 

issu to her, the execut ix therein named, 
without giving a surety on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middle: ex, on the twenty-seventh day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1900, at nine o clock in the forenoon,to 
show cause if any you have, why the same 
shc uld not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed t» give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for ee successive weeks, 
in the MassACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 

per puolisheo in Boston, the last publication to 

Be‘one day, at least, before said Court, ane by 

mailing postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 

citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J McINTIRE. Esquire, 
First Judge of sald Cou this fifth 
Gay of February, in the year one nine 
hundred. 8. FOLSOM, Kegister. 
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room, find seats for them, bow aod re 
tire. 

If the hostess has taken the trouble to 
provide her guests with any trifling sou- 
venir— a pretty menu or name card—they 
should not appear to slight the attention 
by forgetting to take it as they leave the 
table. Many are thoughtless in this mat- 


OUR HOMES. 


The Workbox. 
LADIE?’ ENITTED UNDERVEST. 


Materials: Five ounces of Heminway’s 
underwear silk and six steel needles No. 16 


Cast on 360 stiteher, 90 on each of four 
needles. Parl 4 rounds, then kn't plain till 
the work is 13 inches deep, after which 2 
plain, purl 2 alterrately, doing this ribbing 
for four inohes; then knit plain seven 
inches. D vide the stitches, leaving 180 for 
the back: koit inrows for front of vest, 
purl alternate rows on wrong side, for four 
irebes. Oa right side 30 plain, bind off 120, 
30 plain. Kolt plein, and parl on each 30 
atitoches; alternate rows as for front, till 
each strip is 54 inches long; bind off. Make 
back like front, j»in shoulders and the veet 
is Qnished. For a trimming to sew to neck 
cast on 14 stitcbes. 

jst row—Taree plair, slip 4 on to extra 
needle, 4 plain, knit the 4 stitches on ¢xtra 
needle, 3 plain. 

29, 4b, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12sh rows—Three 
plaip, purl 8, 3 plain. 

$d, Sth, Teb, 9th, 11th rows—aAll plain kait- 
ting. 

Repeat until the band is long enough. On 
the upper edge of this knitted band crochet 
a row of cross treble to ran ribbon ip. 
Finish this with crocheted shells and little 
ploots. 

To work cross treble—Make a chain the 
length desired. Throw silk over hook 
twice, pat book into frst foundation 
stitch, and draw silk through. There 
should now be 4 stitches on hook; 
pat silk over, draw through 2, silk 
over again, and put heok into second foun- 
dation stitch from where it was last put 
through; draw silk through again as be 
fore. There will now be 5 stitches on hook, 
silk over again, draw through two; silk 
over, draw thrcagh 2 more; again silk over, 
draw through 2; silk over again, draw 
through last 2, chain 1, silk over, put hook 
through 2 loops; draw silk through; you 
vow have 3 :titches on hook, silk over, 
draw through 2, silk over, draw through 
last 2. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Table Manners. 


Cariously enougb,gentiefolk of all nation- 
alities in the world of Europe and America 
obser ve very nearly the same table customs, 
bat those who lack breeding ‘* feed them- 
selves” alter the manner that obtains 
among their own class in their own coun- 
try. Some Italians hold the fork severely 
upright in the left band, while they saw 
with the knife; such Germans have a par- 
tiality for very large mouthfals, conveyed 


ter, and the hostess naturally feels the |dis- 
courtesy. 

It is customary upon leaving the table 
to set one’s chair closer to it or far enough 
away to enable others to pass, without in- 
con venier oe. 

The etiquette of the home table ts as well 
defined as that regulating “company” 
functions, bat is infisitely more complex. 
because here disposition plays its part, its 
manifestations not being as carefally con- 
cealed and controlled in the intimacy of the 
home circle. 

Considerate behavior and sdurteous at- 
tention are surely not less important at the 
family table, for it is there that we generally 
receive our friend’, and our acquaintances 
are bidden to the formal fine § dinner. 
Punotuality is the firat obligation, and itr 
non-observance entails mach annoyance 0! 
those who have to wait. 

It is probably superfiaous to say that on: 
should not lounge at table, leaning on tb 
elbowsor sitting in an attitade that sag 
gests a freedom of manner unbecoming th 
social event of the day. 

Neatness and an evidently recent atie:-— 
tion to one’s toilette are “ de rigueur.” | 

According to some unwritten law, it | 
notthe “proper thing” to be helped | 
soup more than once. | 

lf the meats are carved upon the table th. 
head of the house, in a pursly jadicis!| 
spir.t, gives to each what he or she liker, a: | 
nearly as possible; the visiting guest or th: 
wife and mosher are the only ones entitled 
to special consideration. Where cbiidre: 
are habitually given what is least desirable, 
they come to attach an exaggerated value t 
the tidb.ts, and are apt to show it later in| 
life. 
A carver who selfishly appropriates the 
choice plecer deserves the contempt of | 
those who remark his actior, as does any 
one who helps himself over bountifally to 
some dainty, regardless of others present. 
Oe should not, of course, talk while mas- 
ticating, and if addressed unexpectedly one 
may not be embarrassed to reply if the 
quantity taken be not over large. 

There are some small inelegancies of 
table manners that sometimes escape gen- 
eral observation. One should not serve 
oneself or others while continuing to mar- 
ticate, the jaws remaining quiet during the 
operation. An unselfish consideration for 
others should regulate our requests for 








by preference on the knife, and such French 
people are fond of soppicg up aravy with 
bits of bread, and frankly sucking thelr 
fingers afterwerds,remembering the proverb 
about their precedence to forks, while their 
abuse of the finger-bowl for mouth rinsing 
should only be tolerated in the privacy of a 
bedroom. 

As every act to a sensitive conscience may 
be classed under the head of good or evil, so 
every dish imposes a certain et quette in ite 
serving or eating, which those accustomed 
to good society observe naturally. 


Ata dinner, to which guests are bidden, | 


the gentlemen help to seat the ladies, be- 
fore taking theirown places. If a clergy- 


man is present. it is castomary to req zest | 


him to ark a biessing. 

Oae should sit so as to bring the body 
about a foot from the table, and say afew 
words at the earliest oppcrianity to both 
neighbors, whether one has been presented 
or not. “ The roof is an introdustion.”’ 


service and attention. 

| One uses a fork always in the right hand, 
| except when that member is occupied with 
| the knife. 

| Repose of manner is an evidence of good 
breeding, and the restlessness that fiads 
| vent in toying with knife, fork or glass, 
| drawing on the tablecioth, absentmindedly 
|drumming on the table with a spoon or 
/making bread pills is much to be con- 
|demced. To duck the head to meet glass, 
(@up or spoon, while the arm rests on the 
| table, is a form of bad manners that is an- | 
deservedly popular, and to convey food to) 
one’s mouth on a knife leads others to) 
| plously wish that he may cut himeelf. 

| Atmealtimes, when th family, leaving 
| individual pursuits, are at leleare to enjoy 
‘each other’s society, while 
| necessity of nature—to which is added the 
| grace of appetite—all should make it a rule 
| to contribute to the cheerful atmosphere oi 
| the scene, exciading personalities, teasing, 


A BAKNYARD TRAGEDY. 

















“i'l bide and skeer pop.” 












































“I'll ambush the cat.” 


“We've got ’em.” 





table istoo high to permit of turning the 
cakes easily, put the stove ona walter and 
set this on a chair. Use a soapstone griddle, 
or wash thoroughly an old iron griddle, rub 
it with salt, and do not grease; the butter in 
the batter will be suffisient to keep the 
vakes from sticking. 

L«t the table linen be as fine and good as 
the parse will allow, and whenever possible 
have afew flowers on the table as a centre 
plece. A growing pliant is in good taste, 
and the pot may be covered with green crepe 
paper. If the napery is not very fiae, have 
it ironed very wet, with a heavy, hoi iron, 
antil perfectiy dry. 

Water starch (that is extremely thin starch) 
may be used forthe cloth but not for the 
napkins; thus treated, table linen will have 
a rich gloss and look well even if the quality 
is not the best and finest. 

Colored cloths are out of place on the 
dinner table. Colored napkins are used 
when the frait comes on. 

D ilies of drawn work at each plate save 
the cloth, and serve to make the table at- 
tractive. 

With linen perfectly laundered and spot- 
less, glass sparkling, and the silver shining, 
a table may ba elegant no matter how inex 


satisfying a | pensive the furnishings. 


However informal the breakfast and 
luncheon, it is always well to make the din 
ner a meal of some ceremony. 

Even if the viands are of the simplest, and 





The napkin should be folded to half lte stock sabjects of disputation, fault-finding 
ladies remove their gloves. It isextremely| @G,oq stories, pleasant news, bits of in- 
bad form to put these ina glasr, as some do, formation, briefly told, should be treasured | 
or tuck them in a} the wrist, leaviog tbe for such occasions, and the habit formed at | 
arms covered—a form of lazivess that is DOS pome of making oneself entertaining stands 
according to the usages of good society. | one in good stead with friends and acquaint | 

The oysters come first, anc are eaten with | ances. Tne memory is trained to retain ia· 
the appropriate fork, otherwise one may | teresting maiter and hospitable doors fiy 
find oneself obliged to ask for another, t aa | Open to receive and welcome one. 
oyster fork being useless for anything else.| {¢ is a curious fact that when we do things 
People sometimes try to eat only the soft | from aright motive—more intent on giving 
part of the delicate mollusk, with embar- | than getting—we are never the losers by it. 
rassing results. | —Mrs. Barton Kingsland. 

If one does nct take wine it should be | — 
sufficient to say tothe servant, “Nowine,| to Lay the Dincer Table. | 
thank you,” but one should be on the alert | 


» | Tae table should first.be covered with a 
to prevent its being poured, if one’s pref- ⸗ 
erence is forgotten later on. Oat of consid. | 72 of thick cotton flanne! which comes | 


eration to one’s host one would not waste | ‘°F this purpose, securely fastened on by 








the table appointments the plainest, a din- 
ner served with regularity yields enjoyment 
and comfort to those partaking of it, and 
will be found to be less trouble than if 
served haphazard. 

The style of putting all the dishes on the 
table at once is steadily growing out of 
favor in most families. lt is found to be 
more condacive tothe healthful enj >yment 
of food to serve but a few things at a time, 
making separate courses of the dishes 
whenever practicable. This plan tempts 
the appetite, when too bountiful a supply of 
food would discourage it. 

It only a very simple meal is desired (of 
two courses) add an extra vegetable, or in- 
crease the quantity of those mentioned, and 
select a somewhat richer dessert.—Ex- 
change. 


—f 
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ranged, of course, the twelve green little 
turtles. 

The effect was enchanting. 

Try itand seeif it does not more than 
repsyithe slight trouble necessary to prepare 
it.— What to Eat. 


Caring for Glasaware. 


Oar grandmother’s method of caring for 
her fine dishes has nevar been improved 
upon, and her method was to have all the 
necessary accessories to dishwashing; and 
if we want the dishes saved from nicks and 
scratches we must go back to this old-fash- 
loned custom and do the work ourselves, 
and it should baa pleasure and not a ta:k 
for every housewife to care for her best 
dishes, for it is often the most choice bit of 
glassware that is broken when it is left in 
the hands of the average servant. [f it is 








possible one should havea paper tab for 
wasbiog china and glassware, as itis often | 
disastrous to wash the articles in a metal 
basin, fora quick movement isaptto chip 
the pleces, and it is best to wash one plece | 
at a time. 

To wash glassware properly it is neces-| 
sary to have three waters ready before be- 
ginning the work. Firet a basin of old 
water to rinse them through, then a basin | 
of warm water to which enough pearline | 
bas been added to make a good suds. They) 
must be washed well in this water, then 
rinsed in clear hot water as quickly as pos-| 


——— te ey of he 
— beating constantly. Pat in the whites eggs 
— —— last. Mix in two cupfais of chopped figs and 
— Ct bake in a quick oven. 

=, Hints to Housekeepers. 
— ip Mildew can be removed from linen if the diree- 
Yy tions given below are followed. Soak the linen 
in Dolling water and soap, and then spread it in 
XK \Y"s the suplight; sprinkle it with salt and let it re- 

\\ / main out all night. 

/W Fainting is 80 common that one naturally sup- 


poses that everybody understands uot only to 
streteh the sufferer on his back, with bis head a 
little lower than the body, but to loosen his 
clothes, and above all to give him air, air, air. 
For sunstroke, remove to shade, and apply cold 
applications to the head, and if the heart’s action 
is feeble and irregular, give stimulants to keep 
beating until the doctor arrives. A lttle girl of 
my acquaintance, in the absence of her mother, 
saved the life of her baby brother, who was at 

tacked with convulsions, by following her 
mother’s example, in immersing him immedi- 
ately in 8 warm bath, and aftereards wrapping 
him carefally in bis crib biapket. She did not 
forget to send for the family doctor, however, but 
the (a .ger was over before his arrival, and there 
was nothing for him to do but to commend Mary’s 
god, common sense ‘and go home. 

A frequent cause of ihe oilliness on the outside 
of lampe is that the wick is kept too high when 
aplighted. Itshould be remembered that the 
wick draws the ell to the surface, and if it 
projects too far above the burner, it will soos 
accumulate oj) there, which will find its way 
slowly over the outside, 

To remove tarnigh or stain from brass or 
copper, rub finely powdered bath brick on it 
with a section of lemon. Polish with a dry cloth 
first and then withasoft cloth or piece of 
chamois skip. 

An ingenious woman has founda new use for 
the dark reddisn-browa masks and faces of 
metal that are found in Japanese stores. A shelf 
over & doorway needed oraamenting, and sbe 
selected a doz +n of the oddestof these odd heads 
that she could find and placed them on the edge 
of the shelf, There were sad faces, wicked ones, 
éroll and solema ones, while Satan himself 
figured conspicuously, but the effect was pict- 
uresque. 

According to a practical housekeeper, if one 
wishes a slow fire to burn, start a iittie light 
wood or paper on top of the coal to establish a 
draught, and the upward current will soon make 
itself manifest upon the fire below. 

A boy who was whitewashing our kitchen 
overbead got sone of the lime in his eyes. The 
pain was maddening, and with no physician at 
hand, I gave him vinegar to bathe them. Toe 
relief was almost instantaneous, and in a few 
minutes he was able to goon with his work, 
none the worse for the mishap. 

To biatch is to scald with boiling water so 
that skins of fruits, nats, or sweetbreads, oto. 
may be removed with greater ease, 

A nice filling for sandwiches may be made by 
mincing or poundiag meat vary fine, mixing it to 
& paste wita cream or meited butter, and season- 
ing t> taste. 

Now thatthe season of colds and coughs is 
on, tne advice of a medical journal is useful. 
This ie that constant coughing is precisely like 
scratching &@ wound; so long as it is continued 
the wound will not heal. Leta person when at- 
tempting to cough take a long breath until it 
warms and soothes every alr-seli. The benefit 
will soon be felt andthe control of the cough be 
mach easier the second time. 





The Fashions. 


e*e Buy a tulle hat trimmed with crepe 10 es if 
yoo want to have something which will be of use 


| and in style next summer. 


e*s Evening slippers, if they are really swell, 
macon the gown this season, aod are embroid- 
ered in pearis and rhinestones. However, the 
black svtin and patent leather slippers are 
always in good taste. 

»*e On some of the advance Parisian styles for 
next season, the dress sieeve, when it appears at 
ailon evening tollettas, as'well as the piaicer 
models on day gowas, is made to fit as tight as it 


sible and dry with one glass-linen towel and | can possibly be worn. Noone can dispute the 


posed cost! pinning the corners together underneath. | 
what to cap to be choice and ¥ | Over this epread the damask cloth. A cir- 


One need not interpret one’s conversation ; 
a gestare of dissent will be understood. 
is not in good taste to reverse one’s wine 
zinsses. 

It is growing to be unfashionable to serve 
many wines, and in better taste for ladies to 
refuse them altogether. 

Soup must be taken from the side of the 
spoon, unattended by the slightest sound, 
and the plate may be tipped away from one, 
never toward one, if one is very anxious to 
secure the last spoonful. 

No one uses a kaife with fish, unless silver 
ones, made for the purpose, are provided. 


ers to stand upon. 


two forks; if a fish course forms part of 
the meal add also a small fish knife 


fusion and extra work of bringing In fresh 
knives and forke is avoided. As the meal 

rogresses the table is gradually cleared, 
A bit of bread is usually safficient as an — when the time for y tone arriver, 
auxiliary to the fork. ‘nothing is left bat the glasses, fowers and 


Eatrees are eaten with the fork alone. a 
spoons for dessert. The space between the 
The roast imposes no special etiquette. 1f| yn ives and forks should be wide enough for 


a vegetable is served as & separate course, 11. Ginner plate, before which stands the 
| * 

according to French fashion, each has ite 44): celiar, pepper box, butter plate and 

yo — — glasses for water, Apollinaris and appro- 

the stalks are not too slender and pliant or jortate = & oe Se 
| somblers for the {ice water, small, tall 


divided and eaten with a fork. |glasses for Apollinaris, and appropriate 
in England one who would eat peas with giasses for the wine. The napkin may 
& spoon would be regarded as a barbarian. | noid the dinner rol), or piece of bread, or 
Artichokes may also be eaten with the fin. | the roll may be laid upon the batter plate, 
gers, plucking the leaves to be eaten at the | which may also coptsina pat of butter. All 
base of each. these arrangements make the serving of a 
The game follows with the salad, which dinner easier. The bread, butter and water 
last, if composed of lettuce, should be should be pat upon the table jast before the 
dipped in a sauce, and the tiny morsel eaten | mea) is announced. The fir.t course should 
with a fork alone, which may fold the leaves be upon tre table on sitting down, and the 
vo a convenient s'z3. | meat and vegetables, in hot, covered dishes, 
lee cream is eaten with fork or spoon, 88 | be within easy reach ona side tabls. Tae 
one prefers, never both. salad may also be on the side tabl to re- 
If Roman punch is served, it comes just| place the meat course as 6s nD as 
before the game, and is supposed to bea it is removed. Before serving the 
preparation of the palate for the apprecia-| dessert, brash off all crumbs, then bring 
tion of new delicacies. At hotel tables I | on coffee and fruit and the finger-bowls on 
have seen persons make it the accompani./| the plates intended for fruit or bon-bons. 
ment of the whole meal—a combination of Olives, celery, salted nuts, pickles or jallies 
lee water and wine, and substitate for both. 
Neediess to say that such persons are a law 
unto themselves, but they cannot preven- 
others classifying them ss ignorant of ordit 
nary social usage, if nothiog worse. 
Frait mast never be bitten, bat cut in 





of the meal; the first three are eatin be- 
tween the courses, the pickles and jellies 
with the meat. When there is no maid to 
wait at table, the side table is indispensable 
to the housewife who would save herself an- 
smal! pieces and eaten in either the hand or necessary stepe.and bave the dinner pass off 
with a fork. without confusion. The most convenient 
Ose dips only the ends of the fingers in side tables are those in the form of an open 
the finger bow), after which, at a signal | closet, having a set of shelves, with large 
from the hostess, the ladies rise, placing | castors which render them easy to push 
the napkins, still anfolded, at the side of |abont. A table of this sort should contain 
their plates—as implying that they, of all the extra knives, forks and spoons, and 
course, will not be used again, and with-| other things needed for the meal, and, when 
drawfrom the room. The men rise and possible,the food for the succeeding courses. 
remain standing, while the one nearest the The lamp or gasetove for hot water may 
door holds it open for the ladies to pass aleo fiada place here, and the dishes as 
through. If the hoase bea spacious one, | they are removed from the table. 
anda little ceremony seem in place, the| Griddle cakes may be served from the side 
men follow the ladies to the drawing-| table, baked onthe gas or oil stove: if the 





lt cular mirror or a piece of embroidered linen | 


may fill the centre of the table for the flow- | 
At the right of each | Planning novelties for the table. When her 


place pat a dessertspoon, teaspoon, a knife ‘riends want a uniqae design in table trim- 
for the salad course, a larger knife for the | ™!Dgs or a hint for decorating a usual dish 
meat course, soup spoon and oyster fork, | '2 80 unusual manner they come to her. 

if oysters are served. At the left place | 


should be on the table from the beginning | 


Two Clever Ways to Trim a 
Dish. 
The pet fad of a bright New York girl is 


Recently she hit upon two ideas which are 
considered her masterpieces. One iof these 
| isa way of serving wine jelly; the othera 


and fork. As each knife and fork is used | Sagestion for decorating a dish of terrapin. 
it is removed with the plate, and the con- 


When brought to the table her dish of 
| wine jelly resembled a choppy sea, and in 
| the hollow of the waves a doz3n or more of 
| tiny fish disported themselves. 

This is how she went about it: 

She made a dongh like that used for 
| Cookies or other simpler forms of cake. 
Oat of this, partly with a small cake cutter, 
partly with her hands, she shaped the fish. 
Cloves made very effective, staring fishy 
eyes. 

The fish were then baked to a delicate 
brown, and the jally well manipulated with 
« fork to produce the waves 

Arranging the fish among the waves was 
an easy matter. 

The whole affair took less than twenty 
minutes, bat the ehildren of the family con- 
sidered it a dish to set before a king, and 
evan * grown aps’ enjoyed the little sur- 
| prise, too, Eve.y.one in the neighborhood 
| in which this clever young person lives is 
| now serving the unheard-of course of wine 
jelly with fish. 

Her second success required a ‘little longer 
to accomplish, but it did not adda cent to 
the cost of the served terrapin. 

First she begged from the housekeeper a 
bandfal of English walnuts. These she 
eplitin half,—not with a nutcracker, but 
with a penknife, keeping each half shell 
| perfect. 

The nuts were picked outand laid aside 
for use in cakes or bonbons. 
| Esch half shell was then painted green, 
| a dark, dall green, to represent the back of 

a“ brer Terrypin.”’ 
Head, legs and tail were cut from paper 
tinted to the proper shade and attached to 
| the painted walnut shells.: 
| Behold in a few moments a dozan little 
| Crawling terrapins. 
| The next thing {requisite wasa quantity 
| of perfectly clean white tissue paper. This 
| Was procured in a new bat box and slashed 
with scissors into long, narrow shreds 
Crushed in the hands these paper shreds 
made excellent * sea foam.’’ 

When the terrapin bad been poured out, 
| smoking hot, for serving, this ‘' sea foam’ 
| was massed in handfuls along the edge of 
| Ite shallow dish. Upon the foam were ar- 








polish with another. If they are allowed to 
drain the water will dry on them in cloudy 
streaks. Glasses which have been used | 
for water only do not need to 
he washed in the euds, bat they 
must be 
to avoid a too sudden change from. 
cold to heat, which will be apt to cause a| 
fracture. Cut glass that is real or imitated | 
mut have the cuttings brushed with a 
st.ff brash in a warm strong sudr, and ifa 
particular shine is desired rab the glass 
with a flannel cloth dipped in alcohol and 
then in whiting. Allow the whitingto dry 
on the glase, then wash and rinse well and 
a decided sparkle will be obtained. It is 
almost impossible to rinse the dishes clear 
and bright if soap is used, especially the | 
yellow kind that contains resin, for no} 
amount of rinsing will make them clear. 

White lead makes a good cement for china 
or glass; apply to the broken edges, join 
together and tetaway for a month, when 
the dish will be ready for uee and the parts 
firmly united. No one need be rich to have 
an attractive home table, for now that fash- 
ion favors odd pieces one may have a num- 
ber of these ornamental adjancts with little 
expenditure of money, but to be orna- 
mente! they mast be shiningly clean whether 
they be real or imitation.—The Standard. 

Domestic Hints. 
DEVILED HAM SANDWICHES. 

Obop cold bolied ham very fine, fat and lean 
together. Measure, and for e;ch cupfal allow 
tbe yolks of two hard Dolled eggs, ons teaspoon- 
fal of lemon jaice, ons quarter of a teaspoonfal 
of mixed mustard and one tablespoonful of soft 
bot‘er. Mash the eggs to a paste with the 
butter, aid the mustard and work well tog sther 
with the ham. For ali sandwiches the bread 
should be two days old. Trim off all crust, 
butter the end of the loaf, then cut in thin slices. 
Spreadasiice with the ham, cover with a sec- 
ond slice, press together and trim into any de- 
sired shape. 





GHEESE CRUSTS. 

Cut thin slices of bread into fingers, batter 
them and toast overaciear fire. Sprinkls each 
piece very thickly with grated cheese, dust with 
paprika and piace in a hot oven until the cheese 
is me.ted, then serve. 

MACARONI AU GRATIN. 

One pound epaghett!—boll twenty-five minutes 
in salted tolling water. Pour off all the water; 
pat back op stove to simmsr, then put in cream, 
a littie Parmesan cheese, and pepper, and stir 
carefully. Then put in small tin dishes well 
buttered. Addatew pieces of batter on top; 
sifton Parmesan cheese; place in a 4 uick oven 
to brown. 

CORN DUMPLINGS. 

Oook a plece of shoulder of pork in a big pot 
until tender, then mix the desired quantity of 
corn meal to a thick dough as in making bread 
(the addition of an egg to the dough improves 
the dumplings). Drop balis of the dough about 
the size of a walnutin the boiling water about 
the meat inthe pot, and cook twenty minutes, 
when the dumplings will be done and will bave 
& thick gravy around them. Take care not to 
let the mixture burn. The fatand juices of the 
meat season the dumplings excellently. 


APPLE AND OBLERY SALAD 
A delicious salad may be made from applss and | 
celory. First chill them im cold water. After | 
they are diced mix equal parts of both together, | 
salt to taste and biend thoroughly with mayon- 
nalse dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves and gar- | 
nish with cherries. 
FIG CAKE. 
To make fig cake take two cupfuls of sugar, 
two-thirds of acup of butter, cne cup of milk, 








four even cups of flour, ive eggs, two teaspoon- 


fact that this is very unbecoming {to women w'o 


have long, thin arms, even when tuoks, little frilis 


and other decorations are resorted to to con- 
ceal the defests. 


effect of roun¢ness as wellas any style pcpular 
among coming fashions—not excepting the 
guimpe effects which broaden into a matching 
cap piece on the top of the sleeve. 

es The flare around the lower portion of the 
dress skirt, which continues to cling about the 
hips, will increase rather than diminish as the 
spring and summer styles appear. Around the 
bottom of some of the French accordion-plsiied 
models, rows of narrow plaited frills are ar- 
ranged, and these give a decidedly wavy spreac- 
ing effect to the skirt below the knees. Machine- 


stitcned or piped rof™fi+s will also ald in produc- | 


ing this fisre, and Hot only will these trimmings, 


— V — — —— 


Sleeves gauged from the wrist | 
tosome inches above the elbow, then slightly | 
draped with a fali lace fichu or spreading collar | 
rinsed in tepid water first otte, partly covering the shoulders, give the 





adway’s 
R Pilis 


Smal, act without paia or griping, pu ‘wy 
vegetable, mild and reliable. Raunlat⸗ the 
Liver and Digestive Organs, The ealest 
and best medicine in the world for the 


CURE 


of all disorders of the Stomach, | \y,, 
Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous ;, t 
enses, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Conny 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, 2) )\on, 
ness, Fever, inflammation of the Howe), 
Piles and all derangements of the interna, 
Viseera. PERFECT DIGESTION wil) be 
accomplished by taking RADWAy 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Siek Headache, Foul Stomach, Billousness 
will be avoided, as the food that is ¢a\en 
contributes its nourishing properties for :he 
support of the natural waste of the body. 
Prieo 25c a box. Sold by Druggisis 
or sent by mail. 

Sendto DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 

street, New York, for Book of Advice. 





GREATER BOSTON 


Business Directory 
1900 


(THE RED BOOK.) 
Containing 


Alphabetical and Classified Lists 


oF ALL 


Basiness Houses and the Professions, 


City, State and U. 8. Officia's, Booletice 
Institutions, eto., eto-, with 


Street Directory and New Map 


Comprisiog also 


Arlington, Brooklixe, Oambridge, Chelsea, Ever:tt 
Hyde Park, Malden. Medford Milton. Seton Quincy, 
Romerville Waltham. Watertown and Winthrop 


SAMPSON, MURDOGK & CO, 


1565 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
956 Pages, Price $3.00. 


Maileo promp ly on receipt of price. 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT Tht 





MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover S8t., near Scollay 8q. 


Mesrest of the large betels te Usics Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 











— -—~ > s 





price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room the house. 
000. has just been spenton the house, giving 


EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at #) cents and table d’hote dinner at K 
conte are ous. 


= Cc. A. JONES ° 
Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go, 


| LNOORPORATED UF 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 

Onas. A. HOWLAND Wriwiam E. Far. 
President. 














Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,025 & 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042, 165.08 


Losses paid during past year $31,436.8 





plain or lace-24ge1, De eet apon the skirt, bat | Dividends paid during past $69,649.31 
. ss 2 ’ 


they will likewise appear upon the silk and |; 
muelin petticoat worn with the frilled gown. 


e*. Very elaborate Knickerbockers of satin 
are worn by some wome: as a substitute for 
potticoats. 

e*. Among the new French veilings is a very , 
becoming fae white mesh, with small dots of | 
black chenille or velvet. 

e*» Battons in Wedgwood designs on green, | 
biue and brown are a fashionable feature of this 
department. 

«*, Something new in corset covers is greatly 
in vogue. Oontrary tothe usual way of adjost-| 
ing, it is put on in front and crossed in the back, | 
surplice effect. The cover is cutlow at the neok, | 
and is made to extend only tothe waist line. | 
Guipure edging and valenciennes lace are used | 
as a trimming. 

«*. The latest thing ia silk petticoats is shown 
in a New York shop, which receives a/l models | 
trom Paris. Itis lize the habit skirt, and fastens | 
atthe leftside. Ia orderto adjast the skirt to | 
the figure there is only a cord at the heading and 
three buttons at the sastening line. Bridal petti- | 
coate are made of cream silk, with a fi »unce com- 
posed entirely of rufies. A tiny ruche of 
mousseline de sole conceals the line of | 
convection between the roffiss that form the | 
floance. No yokes are found on the new skirts. | 
Instead they are fitted perfectly to the hips and | 
Onished at the top by narrow bias strips. French | 
and felled seams are not used, but joinings are 
made with embroidered beading. In the newest | 
Paris lingerie few tucks are to be seen, but they | 
are superseded by insertions of lace and em-| 
broidery whipped together. Poffiog, or half an. 
inch wide insertions of gatnered pnainsook, 
between narrow strips of lace and embroidered 
beading are also much used, and with a more 
dainty effect. 

«"» In accepting the sack coat as one of the | 
prevailing modes of the season, one has to ac- | 
knowledge that trere are remarkable differences 
in the cut, adjastment and donning of this loose | 
shape. Some wearers of it look balky, undigol- 
fed and absurd, but a few gracefal women 
appear smart and distinguished. Even though 
we cannot admire them, yet they are so fashioned | 
and occasionaliy so worn as to comps! this) 
admission at least, and mach depends on the! 
carriage, igure and height of the wearer. These | 
garments will appear among the light-weight 
cloth models for the spring, tand in shorter | 
lengths among tailor-made linen, p'q1e and | 
duck costumes for summer. A certain arching 
of the shoulder and under-arm seams renders a 
few of the models for next season rather at- | 
tractive, but in any, or, indeed, the best of its 
guises, the fashion is qalte unlikely to last, nor 
can one conscientiously hope that it will. 





——Rainless districts ave said to be the south- ... 


ern extreme of Oalifornia’ and New Mexico— 
there is onein the centre of the Mexican Re- 
public—an elongated strip extending along te 
western coast of South America,from Peru to 
Obili—a large surface of this kind is found in 
central Asia, in and around the great desert of 
Gobi—a large suiface of northern Africa, cover- 
ing parte of Egypt and Arabia. } 


year J 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 4,376.9 
SURPLUS OVER; REINSURANCE, 
$384,531.88 





THE ANGORA CAT. 


| & Superb Edition, Beautifally Ul! astrated, 


Telling Hew te Select, Breed, 
Train asd Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on ® 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oaré 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Bree‘ins 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, T¢ 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Com 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ' 8°% 
everything about them. Over thirty.fve ha!’ ‘oo¢ 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom," "A Os! 
Letter,” ‘Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner, ier 
Wants Supplied,” ꝰ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Cat ‘4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The vo o™* 
aside from being an exce'lent treatise on the ©! 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. . 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No author covld be more justified in speaking oe 
his se’ected topic, as one having authority, ‘bs° 


Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of ‘> 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens ° 
these lovely creatures owe not only their exis enc? 


but their excellence, to the skill, care and koow ect 
of this well-Known breeder. The book cor's#=! 
much useful information as to the diet and ge" 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispenss> ¢ °° 
any ow erof oneof the valuable and Deauti’: * 
mals.”—New Fork Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and |! >\>* 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very bao’ 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could ces're | 
do be’ter than he has done. Altogether the prow’ 
tive breeder of Angoras wil! find this Dook {ntere* 
ing reading.”— Country Gentleman Albany, N.Y 

** Those who are lovers of cats will find moc a 
is interesting and instractive in this book 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Iteeems to usa book which those who are’ 
cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Ange! * 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volams, both for the owner* — 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefu'ly Doms’ ** 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, CDIOM 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingiy °° '° 
taining full of facts, beautifully tllustrate 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mars. 

In two different bindings, price $3 axd §! 2 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcnerally, oF 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
2330 Washincten “treet Reston, Te! 


rene 








-The New Year resolatioas 
To which we contemplate sabser!! 
Are going to be excuss for mach 
Ante-New Year rum imbibing 
--.. There is a chance for some genius 
To spend bis days In clover 
By inventing cloth for vverce st! 
That will fade alike all over. 
—Jhicago Ne* 
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POETRY. 


(Origtnal.) 
INTROSPEO PION. 
My mind—& seething ocean 
Ot confilete, doubts and fears, 
Reflecting 00 the way I’ve come, 
Thro’ all these weary years, 
To where I stand. 
My pathway~eu0 and sht dow, 
and thorny—sometimes plain, 
A winding road, and steep withal, 
with little elee to gain 
Save wounds and tears. 
My heart,—ab me! 'tis weary, 
And courage almost falls; 
For when my eyes are dim with tears 
The glorious sunlight pales 
And stars grow dim. 
Courage, my fainting heart! 
Lift up shine eyes and see 
rhe lignt that round about thy path 
Sbines clear and free 
To guide thy steps. 
Anna 8. PRovrT. 
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Boston, January, 1900. 


SXTERTAINING SISTER'S BEAU. 
My sister's peau’s a feller *t mos’ any one’d 


like, 

He’s awtul good ’ me, an’ once he let me ride 
bis bike, 

Hed ief it standin’ by the gate, outside, an’ I 
got oa 

Ap’ maw lit Into seoldin’, bat he took my part, 
doggone! 

He sald I wouldn't bart it, an’ I didn’t neither. 
Bay! 

Bot ain’t it mean to scold a boy fore compn’y 
that a-way? 

My tops so’ Dalle be looks at, an’ my “ For ↄ 
Good Boy ” cup, 

wheo I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis is dressin’ 
up. 

He’s jee’ wrapped up in furrin stamps, postmarks 
an’ tin tags, 100; 

[ showed bim mine, an’ he jes’ looked my whul 
collection through. 

He says he “ dotes ” on bird eggs, an’ he handles 
‘em as if 

He knowed 'ey’d break like ev’rything if once ey 
got a Dif! 

Ap’, sy, be listens to me when J tell him things 
on ss, 

Bout her last bean, jee’ fore him, an’ how I seed 
‘em kiss! 

The feller laughin’, says: “ Oho, of Knowledge 
deep 1 sup "— 

When I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis is dressin’ 
ap. 

oN’en sis she comes down stairs,“ with face as 
tair as any saint,” 

[ beard bim say softlike to her,—he doesn’t know 
it’s paint! 

I'm ‘most afeard to tell him, though I want to 
mighty bad, 

For be’s the tiptest-toptest beau ‘at sis she ever 
had, 

An’ 'tien’t right to fool him. Gee! he tells such 
bully things, 

Of shootin’ bears an’ catermounts, an’ all such 
scary things; 

Ap’ me an’ bim talk ev’rything, from poikypine 
to pup, 

While I’m a-entertainin’ him while sis is dressin’ 
up. —Leslie’s Weekly. 


—ñ— 


AFTEM TEN YEARS, 


it Leoala make a poem that was full of life and 
wit, 

Of freshness and of foree erough to make a brill- 
lant hit, 

To stereotype for ages the lovely and the true, 

And eclipse all previous efforts, I'd make It, love, 
for you. 


It | could paint a picture with a pencil new 
mspired, 

Which in every part and pigment was un- 
teignedly admired, 

And sweet as moroing baby from her bath of 
silver dew, 

I'd paint that witebing comeliness personified in 
you, 


If Loould write a novel with a wonder-working 





per, 

Ite situations steiking and its heroes living 
mep, 

| would not have to rack my Drains cor search 
the world through 

To find the noblest heroine; she’s found, my 
love, in you. 


If | could do a valiant deed waich all the world 
would praise— 
A deed to bring to life again the old heroic 
days— 
I would not value honers, the many or the few; 
I'd fee! myself ennobied by doing it for you. 
-A. MacDonald, in Chambera’s Journal. 


FOR THE XV. NOCTUSBNE, BY F. 
OCROPIN. 
4 month of green and tender May, 
All o0ds and walks awake with flowers, 
Wide, sun-lit meadows for the day, 
And moon-bathed paths for evenirg hours. 
A Drigh: trief draam that had no past 
And of the fatare knew no fear; 
Axiss at fret, a sig at last— 
Only last year. 
Avo‘her spring, dim loveless w< ods, 
No farewell kiss, no parting tear, 
No stone to mark where silence broods 
O’er the dead love we found 40 dear. 
But ob, to me the green seems gray, 
The budding branches ali are sere, 
For sweet love’s sake, that died one day, 
Ooly last year. 
—E. Nesbit, in Ohambers’ Journal. 








MABY LOVE. 
Baby Love came prancing by 
Oap on head and sword on thigh, 
Horse to ride and drum to beat— 
All the world beneath his feet. 


Mother Life was sitting there, 
Haid at work and fall of care, 
Set of mouths and sad of eye. 

Baoy Love came prancing by. 


Baby Love was very proud, 
Vary lively, very !oad; 

Mother Life arose in wrath, 
Set an arm across bis path. 


Baby Love wept loud and long, 
Sot bis mother’s arm was strong. 
Mother had to work, she said, 
Baby Love was put to bed. 


—From “In This Oar World,” Oharlotte P. 
Stetson. 


REDEENING THE TIME 
The time is snurt— 
— a wolldst work for God, it must be now; 
OO Wouldst win the garlands for thy brow, 
' Redeem the time. 
— ee feel the thread of life is slender, 
Od #0: 0 with me the labor will be wrought; 





Theo grows my heart to other hearts more | 


vender; 
The time Is short. 
— —H. Bonar 


— 





, MO” THE GHOSTS OF TEMFE. 
Bi, 2 lt valiey, Dat where Hadrian made 
wi ‘ttle Hel'as; where, dark overgrown 
Loan A#0d lex now, the rained stone 
— ‘memorial voloe which makes & moan 
J ‘oe wind rises; here the ghosts have 
rayed 
r * 
oe ules, unhappy ghosts, that still 
Fat twilight Cown the cavernous bill. 


* Caldwell Perry, io the February At- 
. c. 





A 


* "eet peaccek once said," presume 


xo ODIa grest deal of.room ; 

Kat of course you must,see 

Iv ls necessaree, 

A‘ my feathers are all in fall bloom.” 

—Csrelvyn Wells, in Harper’s. 

“veotide search through your ways— 

= you Dave sald this day, 

*— —2* what thought? 

— than ones you may have sinned 
“ost your pelghtor and your God. 

—Thomas a Kempis. 
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There are a number of ways in whieh you can 
test a woman's beauty and prove thai it is vain. 
You can see her after she has danced until 
@awn and drives home in the cold, biue light. 
You can drop in upon her when her peglige is 
such in reality, and not a matter of ruffles and 
lace. You can see her rise dripping trom the 
Surf, ao daughter of foam and fire, but a creatare 
of locks and purple lips. Or you can look 
at her after she has gonetwice rouni the links 
in the Diazing sun and dust-fraught wind. All 
these are likely to convince you of the deceitfal- 
ness Of beauty. Bat some women are so fair as 
to Dear each and all of these teats. Yet if you 
were to put them in a smoky, close sleeping car, 
anywhere between, say, Tucson and Yama, at 
the mid¢le of an August day, they might then 
become, as every one else, s0 ugly that it would 
iperease your ugliness and bad temper to be 
forced to look at them. Whena woman under 
these last conditions is still pleasant to contem- 
plate, you may eet it down that her charms are 
real and enduring. 

Harridgton did soin the case of the girl in 
Section 2. He was in Section 6 himself, and 
her back was turned to him; but she faced the 
Develled mirror, 20 considerately built in the end 
of the car, and he sat so that he could wateh her 
reflected init. Besides which he could see he 
back bair, which was brown and looked soft, 
and which escaped in wisps that curled op 
tighter and tighter as the day grew hotter and 
hotter. Harrington thought about a French 
Rovelhehad once read, whose heroine had 
* bowoles folles quit frissatent autour d- ea nuque.” 
He has always liked that ides, but had never 
seen it realized until now. 

There were only four people in the Pullman— 
&mananda woman who were not interesting, 
Harrington and the girl. Sarrington entered 
the trainat Ei Paso. The girl was there al- 
ready. Toe only mark on her traps was a silver 
tag strapped to her satonei, and Harrington bad 
not been able to get within reading distance of 
it. He bad tried hard enough. Neither had he 
beep able to screw up his courage to the point 
of questioning the conductor. He did not be- 
lieve in discussing women with the first comer. 
So be put bis feet up on the opposite seat and 
leaned back and watched the boueles folics, and 
noted how prettily her skin flashed, and what a 
nice shadow her lashes made onher cheeks., 
Life would have been a far pleasanter thing if 
he could have talked to her. 


The prospect beyond the cinder guard was 80 
monotonous. That, of course, is putting it very 
much more ly than Harrington did. “ Ben 
Bolt” began torunin his head; which is bad 
enough in itself, but when it times itself to the 
terumpety-rump, te-rumpeiy-ramp, te-rumpety- 
rump of the wheels, is enough to drive a sober 
man todrink. The oniy reason Harrington did 
not drink now was because he had already had 
one bottie of beer,and he was afraid of the 
opinion of the girl. Besides, it flashed his face. 
“And trembled with... tears... at 
oc « SOP. . trown”—the wheels were 
turning more slowly. There was that ugly hush 
of uncertainty, of interruption in the .ataral se- 
quence of things, that falls when a train slows 
down in the midst of the prairie. The sensation 
of dying must be rather like it. The train 
stopped and the airbrake hissed. Then ail was 
a silence that let you hear the biood running in 
your veins, until there was a crucch of footsteps 
on the cloders beside the track. 


Harrington put up his window and looked out. 
A group of men stooping about a wheel of the 
forward car and the ringing taps of a hammer 
upon iron told the story. It was a hot box. 
Barrington said “ Damn it!” and drew in his 
head, Pretty soon he got up and put on his hat 
and loitered out. When he had joined the group 
be glanced along at his car. The girl was lean 
ing oct of her window. He felt that in a time of 
emergency one should not handle a situation 
a la Somers or Pster Gray. He put his bands in 
his pockets, which is always the way you show 
that you are just being casual and offnand and 
making no particular polat of it, and sauntered 
back along the cinder bed until he stood be- 
neath he: window. Then he raiséd his hat and 
to d her it wasa botbox. She said,‘ [hank you 
very much,” and hoped it would not delay them, 
and was very sweet and civil about it, Dut it 
was borne in upon him, for ali that, tuat it 
would not be expected of him to continue the 
conversation. “‘And Peter takes the north 
again; and Somers takes the South,’” he mur- 
mured as he contiaved on down to ask the con- 





| @uctor how long they would have to stop, and 
| lighted a cigarette. The conductor did not know. 
| Harrington had not supposed that he would. 
But he went back into the train thoroughly dis- 
gusted witn everything. 

He flung himself into Ssction 6 with a sigb 
that could be beara in Section 3, and looked out 
Gisconsolately over the prairie, so dull and 
dreary to those who see it with dull and dreary 
eyer. Theair went in heat waves so that the 
distance seemed to quiver, and the whole pros- 
pect was vile. He sat up and pressed the electric 
button. The bell fairly peaied in the silence, 
reverberated to the horiz»p. The girl started 
‘and looked away from the window. Harrington 
told the porter to bring him some iced beer. 
The girl was watching him in the mirror. It 
was the first time she bad paid the smallest at 
tention to him. He caught her eye— and, per- 
baps she did not smile, but it was not quitea 
stony stare either. He felt encouraged. And 
that to the extent of ordering another glasr, 
flliing it, and taking it to Section 3. Might he 
offer— She looked startied, but also uncertain. 

“It’s awfally coid and pice.” 

She reached out a hesitatiog hand and flashed 
yet more plokly at the reckless brazenness of It. 
She raised her glass and Harrington raised his 
ovat and said * How!” 

Then both stopped with the ¢ups at their very 
lips, and there was an interval of sound which 
her eyes filled with a Deaatiful light. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me? ” she cried. 

“ Are you ’’—he began. 

“Yes. Ofcourse. My father’s Major Hill. I 
might have known you were, too, if I had seen 
your academy button.” 

“ You never took the trouble tolcok at me,” 
Harringtun suggested. “I’m Harrington, of the 
Fourth. I came on from Blirs.” 

“I am going to the Presidio,” 

Harrington was going to the Presidio,too By 
virtue of all «f which he went back to bis section 
and got the beer Dottie and sat bimself down in 
Section 2, with it beside him on the window ledge. 
Thé O14 Tidian Salatation was password to the 
ranks of friendship. By virtue of it they bad 
known each other, and all of each other’s friends 
and traditions, for half a century at least. 

“ ve been down to Bliss on a court martial,” 
Harrington explained. “Where have you 
been ? ” 

“J’ve been Eastat school. It’s very funny, 
isn’t 1t? We might never have known one 
anotber until we had both reached the post 
And wearein the same regiment, too. What 
year were you?” 

Be slipped off his class ring and held it out to 
her. She studied it iatently. 

“ Ninety-seven. Then you area second lieu- 
tenant.” 

“ Al’ozether at your service, Why the dickens 
didn’t we divine this sooner? It’s been horribly 
¢Cull—this beastly desert.” 

Miss Hill protested. “IVs not a deastly 
desert.” 

“ It ie2’t now,” he admitted. Which she ig 
nore’, and went on: 

“IVevery besutifal and grand if you only 
understand it. I dare say you were not brougnt 
up ont?” 

* | wasn’t, thank Heaven! ” 

* Well, was. Iwas bornon it. I made my 
first mad pies with Gils water, I rode my first 
burr) around Thomas, and had my Oret spill into 
this alkali dost. I suppose 026 has to be used to 
it from the very beginaing to love it.” 

Harrington began to tee! that it was anything 
bat creditable not to love it. He defended him- 
self. * New Eogland gave me birth. And I still 
prefer the lilac to the mesquite bush. IVs alla 
matter of education, of course.” 

“ Of course,” she agreed. “ Tell me about the 
Presidio.” 

He told her about it with the zest for word 
painting which Oalifornia fosters, and left her 
with the belief thet sbe was about to enter para- 
¢ise on earth. 

* You play golf, of course?” 

It is the question that must come sooner or 
later. She answered that she did not; and Har- 





her, and life would be sll one beautiful driving 
little white Dalis across green slopes ana fields o 
fleure-de-lis, with a blue esky overhead and a 
sapphire sea beyond. It was eternal spring in 
Harrington’s heart jast now, so he overlooked 
the detail that fieart-de-lis don’t bioom in 
August. 

Oatside of Section 2 was a stoffy sleeper, where 
sata scandalized man and woman, whispering 
and casting looks; and beyond that was a gieam- 
ing desert, where the thermoneter would have 
registered jocredibie things. But in Section 2 
allwas charming. The crunch of feet on the 
cinders, the tinkie of the bammer on the hot 
box, the murmur of men’s volces, came faintly 
to it. 

“ How long shall we stop here?” Miss Hill 
aske?. 

Harrington did not know, and said sc. Neither 
did he care; but he kept that to himself. He 
liked southern Arizona. Then Miss: Hill wanted 
to know “ Where are we?” 

“The question is the answer,’ he told her. 
She looked puzzied. “Do you understand 
Spanish?” She remembered some from the 
days of Mexican nurses and citizen packers. 
There had been a time when it was her most 
fluent speech. “ Well, then, the name of this 
garden spot is Adonde—at least, within half a 
mile of it.” 

“ That means‘ where,’ ”’ she sald. 

“ Ien’t it jolly well named? To look out upon 
this world here is to ask ‘ where,’ and * whither, 
and ‘why,’ and ‘what for’? The plains are 
such forcible reminders of the eternal un-get-at- 
ableness of things in general.” 

Miss H‘ll was resenttul. ‘' I dare say they are 
notall measured off by human foot rules like 
New Eogland. But they are lovely. I am quite 
sure I shall not like the Presidio links haif £0 
well” 

Thies was dangerous. Harrington launched off 
upon the delights of golf. The conductor called 
“ All aboard! ” and feet hurried along the cinder 
bed. Batthetrainwas going thirty miles an 
hour before they really realized it had started; 
and they were at Yuma and nad twenty-five min- 
utes in which to eat dincer before they were 
aware that they had passed Adonde. Adconde, 
indeed! it wasalready only too plain where 
and whither. 

It was plainer still by the time they crossed on 
the ferry. Major Hill saw it, andso did Mrs. 
ill, and some others who had come over to the 
train, so they were very considerate about it, 
and went to listen to the masic tn the social ball. 
Harrington leaned on the rail beside her, and 
showed her the gulls, and said this was San 
Francisco, as though he were personally respon- 
sible for it—which is the way we get in Oalifor- 
Bia. It was oaly too evident, even to the wateh- 
ing strangers, where and whither. Where they 
were was in the seventh heaven of contentment. 
And whither they tended was reached just two 
months later. 

Upon that occasion, which was none other 
than bis wed ing day, they called upon Har 
rington fora oast. He stood upand looked ar 
Mrs. Harrington. The doucles folles were still 
there, though half hidden by the white veil, 
and she was biushing as pinkly Dow as upon that 
first day in the stretch and silence of the prairie, 
that ever memorable and delightfal day at the 
place of the unanswerable question, Adonde. 
Harrington thought of that day, and, raising bis 
giase, made in the opinion of all assembled the 
flattest failure of a toast. But his wife under- 
stooi, and the others did not matter. He had 
looked into her eyes and said, “ How! "—The 
Argonant. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BaBE BOUGHS AND BUDS. 
“ Alas, alas, how the North Wind grieves! ” 
Said the Black Asb tall, “I am losing my 
leaves!"’ 


And “ Well-2-day,” sighed the Elm Tree old, 
“ I stand in 9 rain of my falling gold!” 


And “Ob,” cried the Maple over head, 
* Oo the dark grcund rusties my robe of red!” 


The Birch Tree shook in a yellow shower, 
And glimmered more ghostly every hoar ; 


While the Silver Poplar whispered loud, 
As its shimmering. leaves joined the fiylag 
crowd. 


A sound of mourning filled all the land, 
For the trees grew barer on either hand. 











But the little buds laughed on the twigs so 
orowao 
7That sprang from the branches up and down, 


AS, tucked in safe, and glad, and warm, 
Ready to weather the winter storm, 


They waited so patiently and still 
Till the wild, coid wind should bave worked its 
will, 


And biown the sad skies once more clear, 
And wakened from slumber the sweet New 
Year. 


If you look, my child, at the tree top high, 
You’ll see them clustered against the sky, 


The little brown buds that rock and swing, 
Dreaming all winter of coming spring! 


And if, when April comes again, 
You watch the veil of her balmy rain, 


You'll see them pushing out lesves like wings, 
All crowned with the beauty that patience 
brings! —Oelia Thaxter. 





What Kept the New Chimney 
Waiting. 


A vew chimney was goirg to be built on 
grandpa’s house, and the boys were in a state 
of high glee. They were always delighted when 
there was something going on, and this would be 
* something like,” Wayne said. 

* Mike’s coming to mix the mortar, you Know, 
and carry it up the ladder to the mason. He'll 
tell us stories noonings—Mike’s such fan! ” 

* Yes,” echoed Oaspar,“ I guess he is. You 
spell Mike’s kind o’ fan with a big F and a big U 
andabig N! I say, Wayne, let’s go get bis hod 
and play we’re hod carriers, with mad for mortar, 
you know—come on! ” 

“ Come on! ” shouted Wayne; “ it’s leaning up 
against thebarn. Mike left it there last Friday 
when he brought bis things over.” 

On the way to the baro they saw grandpa bar- 
nesting old Moliy to the big blue cart. That 
meant a beautiful, jolly ride down to the 
oronard, and the boys forgot all about playing 
ho¢c-carcier. They climped in and jolted 
away. 

* Mike’s coming tomorrow, you know,grandps, 
and the mason,” said Oasper, his voice quiver- 
quavering over the jolts. “Ob, goody!” cried 
Wayne. But dear oldgrandpa shcok his white 
head. 

* Not tomorrow, boys; you'll bave{to walt a 
bitlonger. I sent word to Mr. Keet and Mike 
last vight toat they needn’t come for a few 
weeks longer; I'd decided to put the chimney 
off.” 

* Q), grandpa!” 

Both clear little volces were sbrill with disap- 
pointment, Both little brown faces fell. Grandpa 
did not speak again at once—he was guiding old 
Molly carefally out at the side of the cart road. 
The boys saw a littie cripplea butterfiy flutter- 
log along in the wheel track—that was why 
grandpa tarped ouf. Grandpa’s big heart had 
room enough in it for every little live thing. 
Back in the track again, farther on, grandpa 
spoke, 

IU show you why we must wait for the new 
chimney, when we get home, toyr,” he said, 
cheerily. “ You will agree with me, I know. 
IVs a case of necessity.” 

“ Bat i don’t see what made you decide to, 
grandpa,” Wayne said, soberly. Grandpa’s 
eyes twinkled under their shaggy brows. 

“ A littie bird told me to,” he said, and that 
was all they found out until they got home. 
Then the same litt’e bird told them. Grandpa 
took them up into theattic, with a great air of 
mystery. The old chimney had been partly 
taken away—balf way down to the attic fioor. 
Grandpa tiptoed up to it and lifted them, one at 
a time, to peer into it. 

“So!” he whispered softly; “look sharp.” 

Aud there, on a littlenest of mud, lined with 
thistle down and straws, that rested lightly on 





| rington was glad, because now he could teach 





the projecting bricks, sat the little bird! She 


blinked her bright eyes at the kind 
—* ty een faces peer- 
“ dear, no; I’m not afraid of ! Isn't 
this a Deantiful nest? so exclusive and so safe! 
There are four little speck iy, freckly eggs under 
me. When I’ve hatched them and brought up 
my = Alte fl educated little chim- 
ney 8 should go, then ean 
nag rete . you build your 
So that was why Grandpa’s new chi bad 
to wait.—Annie H. Donnell, in the Outlook. 


The Sparrow’s Adventure. 


In these days, when every one who has done 
anything worthy cf note is interviewed, photc- 
graphed and written about in all the papers and 
magazines of any cons< quence, I do not see why 
I should not publish an account of the greatest 
event of my life, which, after all, meant more to 
me than all the expeditions to the North Pole, 
or other exploitsiby‘road, or rail, ‘or water put 
together. 

Iam what you would call “ onlyja common 
bouse sparrow.” Now, I won’t say too much 
about it, but I do think it is rather rode of 
people to speak of us so slightingly. How would 
you like it if we said,“ Ob, he is only a common 
earth boy,”’ or “she is only a common house 
child,” jast because you have but two eyes, a 
nose, and & mouth, as have all your fellows? I 
know you would be very much offended. 

Ata matter of fact, we have quiteas much va- 
riety about us as you, if you would only taxe the 
trouble to look, especially in the matter of 
clothes. I can claim for my own family, at least, 
that we were always well dressed, and in the 
height of the fashion. We had exceptionally 
beautifal coatse—“ ugly little brown things,” I 
tancy I hear you say. Pardon me, there I really 
must contradict you; you could not count the 
number cf shades and colors—the browns, blacks, 
yellows and grays even a common spsrrow has 
on bis back. 

My parents selected a most comfortable house 
in the spring of the year that I was born, and 
when my egg shell broke I opened my eyes upon 
ease and luxury, which do not fall to the lot of 
every chick. It was a swallow’s nest they chose, 
and it was situated jast above the bedroom win- 
dow of one of your homes. 

You bave often been provoked by a raying 
that grown ups arejso fond of using, I know, In 
reply toa question, “ How did you 
know that?” “A little bird told me,” they 
answer with a wise smile that tells you nothing. 
“ It couldn’t,” perhaps you cry, fretfully. 

Don’t be too sure,my dears ; it is just the quee 
positions our nests are in, where we lie so silent 
and unseen, that enable us to find out [things you 
think no one will ever know. 

Tae window we lived above was very inter- 
esting to us, for there was always a great deal of 
stir going on within. since it belonged to the 
room of a young lady who was a very great 
invalid, and who only left her bed to be placed 
on the sofa that she might look out into the 
garden and epj»y the fresh air and the 
scent of the flowers at the open window. 
My parents often saw her when they went on to 
the window-sill to get the crumbs whicn were 
put out at ber desire for them every day befo.e 
she was moved on to the couch, that she might 
watch them from her bed without disturbing 
them. They told us she had a soft voice and a 
very beautiful face, and that they did not think 
they would mind feeding out of her hand—she 
looked so gentile and sweet. So much did we 
hear of her kindness and loveliness that she te- 
Same quite a heroine in our litile home, and our 
greatest desire was to see her. This, however, 
was oot possible until we could fiy as far as the 
sill, and we were not allowed to attempt such a 
f-at until our mother could be sure that we 
should be able to get home again, and she was 
always cautioning us that it was a great deal 
easier to drop down tan to fly up again. 


My little brother and sister were content to 
dream of the day when they would be strong 
enough to make the great excursion; but the 
more I thous ht of it the more impatient I grew, 
and one day I allowed the notion to prey upon 
my mind so much that I resolved to make the 
experiment without the knowledge of my parents, 
who had both gone ovt for awhile to seek food 
for us after an hour ortwo of rain, which they 
krew would bring the worms to the surface of 
the earth, and give them a delightful supp«r. 

I did not confide my pian to my brother and 
sister, but woen I hopped on to the e¢ge of the 
nest they each gave a shriek of di: may, and then 
set to work to implore me to eome back intc 
safety. 

* Don’t be so silly,” I said, crossly;*' I am 
going to see the beautiful lady. [ am quite old 
enough to ¢0 that distance, and if ove never 
beginst» try to fiy, [don’t see how one is to 
learo. You stay here, like good children, and I 
will tell youall about it whenIcome back. I 
sha’a’t be long.” 

But they screamed for mother and father, and 
tLen they both hung on to my budding tail and 
tugged as hard as they could. 

“Let go,” I yelled, angrily. “I won’t be 
treated like a baby any longer.” 

And with ao angry jork I jumped over the 
edge of the nest, leaving my brother and sister 
sprawling withia, each with a tiny tall feather in 
their mouth. 

I had got my own way by main force, but alas ! 
for me, in my haste I had neither measured my 
distance nor looked before I leaped, and instead 
of alighting on the window sill, I flattered heip- 
lessly down, down, dowa o1tothe garden path 
beneatb. 

Hardly had I touched the ground when a mor- 
ster was upon me, and seizing me in its mouth, 
the next door cat trotted up the garden intent on 
finding a quiet spot in which to enjoy a dclicate 
meal at my expense. 

Pictare the horror of the situation if you can. 
It makes me hotand cold all over to this day 
whenever I think of it, though Iam an old bird 
row, with atizfamily of my own growing up 
around me. 

My captor started steathily, and at an even 
pace, but a minute later he began to hurry as a 
voice f:0n one of the windows of the next house 
exclaimed: 

* Ob, qulek, quick! Tony has got a bird!” 

Then begana horrible noise as a pack of chil- 
dren jumped over the wall and pursued us all 
over the garden. 

How I was jolted, jostled and pinched in the 
mad career! And suddenly the cat gave an up- 
ward spring, landed on the top of the fence, and 
dropped down Into his own property, thinking 
probably that he had escaped and would now 
gain time to snatch a hasty meal before the chil- 
dren could reach as. 

Bat Mr. Pase bad reckoned without ‘his Frost, 
and just when I had given up all hope, and I had 
got toa po'nt when [ longed to die quietly and 
at oner, regretting passionately the interference 
which had only prolonged my sgony, we were 
stopped with a jerk which dislodged me from my 
enemy’s mouth and sent me sprawling on ‘o the 
soft grass, while Tony, the cat, wriggied in the 
arms of his little master, who had warily re. 
mained on the other side of the wall to receive 
bim when bis sisters bad chased him over. 

I fainted dead away after that, but they 
tended me carefully, and when I bad recovered 
a iittie [ was carried next door, right into the 
very room I nad risked so mac’ to reach. 

They placed me in the hands of the beaatifa! 
lady as she Jay in bed, and the kind brown eyes 
gave me confidence. I felt she would know 
what to do, and she did. She had me placed on 
the window sill, and when all was sill my 
parents fetcbed me and helped me back into our 
nest, from which I thought I would never care 
to go again. 

Next day father few home with a bit of white 
paper in bis mont», and presented it to mother. 

* Read that,” he said; “ [found it pinned up 
onthe wallfor the children next door to see 
when they come today. I'll take it back after 
you’ve looked atit, but iti: rather a curiosity.” 

And this is what was on it: 

“ Baby Sparrow has been restored to his re- 
joictng parents. He flew away with a grateful 
cbirp about 7 P. M.” 

And this is the true story of the grateful spar- 
row —Little Folks. 








——Eyrstoues are the opercula or small 
lenticular footdoor of a small marine sbeil, 
family Turbini¢#. They are & calcareous body. 
The removal of foreign substances was per- 
formed by placing one in the inner corner o! the 
eye and allowing it to pass across the eyeball, 
under the lid, bringing the foreign substance 
with it. 





HISTORICAL, 


——In the reign of Edward III. there were 

eminent clothiers and woolen weavers whose 
family name was Blanket. They were the first 
persons who manufactured that com’ortable ma- 
terial which has ever since been called by their 
Dame, aud which was then used for peasant’s 
clothing. 
——Thomas E¢iscn built the first electric rail- 
road in America at Menlo Park, New Jersey, in 
1880, and three years later the same great ir- 
ventor, co-operating with Stephen B. Field, 
bullta similar road for temporary use at the 
Ohiesgo Exhibition of Railway Appliances in 
1888. In 1888 Frank J. Sprague, first among 
the younger electricians of America, obtained 
sufMfisient capital to make an actual test upon a 
streetin Richmond, Va. He brought together 
the best features of ali the systems which bed 
been devised and installed the first practical 
electric railroad in the United States. 

——Sixteen of the forty governors of Masse- 
chusetts since 1780 were Harvard graduates, 
excluding those who received honorary degrees. 
They were: James Bowdoin, 1745; John Han- 
cock, 1754; Samuel Adams, 1770; Increase 8um- 
ner, 1767 ; Oaleb Strong, 1764; Onristopher Gore, 
1776; Elbridge Gerry, 1762; William Eustis, 
1772 ;Levi Lincoln, 18023; Edward Everett,1811; 
Jobn D. Long, 1857 ; George D. Robinson,1856; 
J.Q. Adams Brackett, 1865; Will'am E. Russell, 
1877 ; Frederick T.:Greenhalge,1868, and Roger 
Wolcott, 1878. Every governor was a Harvard 
man from 1780 to 1807. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BARVARD'S CLASS PRESIDENTS.—“ Vador 
graduate”: From a table of statistics in reeard 
toths class presidents from 1880 to 1899, it 
appears thatof the whole number, all but four 
were natives of Boston or its immediate vicinity; 
all but three were prominent in athietics. six of 
them in more than one branch; sixteen of them 
were Class Day Officers, of whom thirteen were 
Pirst Marshals. Among their number are three 
University football captains and one captain of 
the University crew. Three were editors of the 
Orimson. Two families supplied two class 
presidents each. They were all but one members 
of the Hasty Pudding Olvb, and all but two be- 
longed to the In:titute of 1770. Eleven of them 
were also members of the A.D. The most in- 
teresting facts, however, brought out by these 
figures are those relating to the schools from 
which these class presidents entered college. 
Twelve of them prepared at day schools, six at 
boarding schools, and two worked under private 
tutors. The representation from the schools is: 
Hopkinson seven, Exeter four, Roxbury Latin 
three, Nobles one, Groton 026, Patton’s one, and 
Goddard Seminary one. 

How TO TELL THES EVERGREENS.—" Be- 
ginuer”: White pine, five needlesin a bundle, 
scales of cone thickened at tip; Scotch pine, two 
bluisk-green skort needles ina bundle; Austra- 
lan pine, two long, dark green needles ina 
bundle; fir, erect cones, flat, spreading n edies 
scattered sing'y; Norway spruce, large, hanging 
cones, scattered needles, point all ways; hem- 
lock, small, banging cones, flat spray, needies in 
two ows; larch, many needies in a cluster, fall 
off each year, erect cones; red cedar, bluish 
berries, sharp, prickly spray; arbor v iis, flat 
branches, cones tew scaled and only two seeds 
under each. 

VARIOUS GRADES OF SABLE.—“ W. Q. A.”: 
There is the real Rassian sable, which runs into 
hundreds of pounds; there is the real musquash 
Sable, which comes to something like twenty 
pounds for a coat lining; there is a real rabbit 
skin sable, a trimming of which comes to twenty- 
five shillings; and there is the real ox hide 
sable, which costs about half a sovereign. A 
lower grade still is real charwoman’s sable, a 
cape of which involves an immediate expen- 
diture of from three to five shillings, according 
to quality. 

PoINTs TO BE MADE IN EACH DBAL AT 
EPaDE CASINO, AND WHAT Gozgs OvT FIRST? 
“W. W. B.”’::Twenty-foar pointe—Big casino, 
two; little casino, one; four aces, four; cards, 
three, and the spade jack counts for spades, one 
besides which each spade counts one, so. that 
little casino and the spade jack count double. 
Tbe game is ma) ked on a cribbage board. Sixty- 
One points is game and the points are marked as 
fast as they are taken in, there being nothing (o 
count at the end but the carder. First man to 
reach sixty- ne wipr. 

WHEN A FLAG I8 AT HALF Mast, How Fak 
FROM THE TOP OF MAST OB FPOLB SHOULD 
THE FLAG BS ! LACED?—" Sallor”’: There is 
no provision in the regulations on this point. 
The fiag st ould be lowared about twice its own 
widtno, if ‘he pole or staff is long enough; the 
fiag should never be lowered so far that eny part 
of it can touch the ground, 








WHISTLING TREE OF THE TROPICS.—“ 
rious”; The whistiing tree, which is yo 4 
the West Indies, in Nobia and Soudan, bas a 
peculiarly shaped leaf and pois with a split 
edge. The wind parsing through these produces 
the sound which given the tree its name. 


~~ GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


---- Beware of acce; ting as final your world as 
you find it. Nothing is more sure to make youa 
second-class person.—Kobert Grant, in Search 
Light Letters. 

-++sThe great difficulty is always to open 
people’s eyes, t> touch their feelings and breax 
their hearts is eary; the difficult thing is to break 
their heads.—Raskip. 

+++» All beginnings are important and s'gnifi- 
cant; but the trueeras are not in the calendar, 

but in the heart. Tne .ew year’s beginning is 
the tour of inward cnoice.—Selected. 

+--+» There is just now a strong movement of 

mind toward the recognition of the fact that the 
Spiritus! side of l fe is quite as well worth study 
as the physical side.— Washington Gladden, D.D. 

---- All education requires some reticence on 
the part of the teacher; if the mind of the pupil 
is to be drawn out he must in some things be 
left to himself. Tne school of Jesus was no 
exception.—Mat heron. 

--+-Obrisiians have two kinds of goods, the 
gcois of the throne and the goods of the foot- 
stool, immovables and movabies. If God has 
secured those, never let thy heart bs troubled at 
the loss of taese.— John Flavel. 

----Our own will can never be satisfied, even if 
it should have power over everytoing it wishes, 
but we are satisfied from the instant we renounce 
it, Without it we cannot be discontented, with 
it we cannot be contented.— Pascal. 

----He who can not preserve the equanimity of 
bis soul in patience, despite the raspings of cir- 
cumstance, can expect but little comfort in a 
world like ours, keyed though it is to grand 
possibilities.—Eli Fay. 

----O06 nobility belongs to all the faithfal. one 
dignity, one splendor of race, since all are born 
of the same spirit and of the same sacrament of 
faitb, and are sons of God and coheirs of the 
same icheritance.—Oatechism of Oouneil of 
Trent. 




















BRILLIANTS- 


The camel, at the ciose of day, 
Knoeels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off, 
And rest to gain. 
My soul, thou too shouldst to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 
And let thy Master lift the load 
And grant repose. 








Never deiay 
To do the duty which the hour brings, 
Whether it be ia great or smalier things 
For who doth know 
What he shall do the coming day? 


My child, give Me thy neart, 
For I have loved thee with a love 
No mortal heart can show; 
A love #0 deep, My saints in heaven 
Ite depth can never know. 
Vain are thy off srings, vain thy sighs, 
Without ore gift divine; 
Give it, My cbild, thy heart to Me, 
And it shall rest in Mine, 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 


Uoly a little kindly ceed 
To a great world unknown, 
Only a little sprovting seed, 
By a bumble traveler sown; 
Bat the little deed may comfort bring 
To the weary heart that’s breaking; 
The seed may grow to a forest king, 
To shelter the sou! that’s aching. 





Standing at the portal of the coming year, 

Words of comfort meet us, hushing every fear, 

Spoken through the silence by our Father's 
voice, 

Tender, strong nd faithfal, making us rejoice. 


I, the Lord, am with thee, be not thou afraid; 

I will help and strengthen,be not thou dismayed; 
Y +a, I will uphold thee with My own right hand; 
Thou art called and chosen, in My sight to stand: 


For the year before us, 0%, what rich supplies! 

For the poor and needy living streams shall rise, 

For the sad and : infal shall His grace abound, 

Wor the faint and feeble perfect strength be 
found. 


He will never fail us, He will not forsake, 

His eternal covenant He will never break. 
Resting in His promise what have we to fear? 
God Is all st Msient for the comiog year. 








READ and THINK. 





Let a Working Farm Library. 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics tn the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


Tue FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A 5Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
899 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant “~ofessor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Corne University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address ali orders to 








Through arrangements with the publ.shers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial supere 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell Oniversity, and every one of them 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindinge. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HORTICULTURIST’s RULE BOOK. A 
compendium of useful information for fruit 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and others, 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture tp 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BooK. A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE FoRCING Book. A manual of the cul- 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the Co» 
neli University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. 4. Bailey, 
alded by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied te 
American Conditions. By L. H. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustratiors 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HORSE. | 








South African Horse Sickne>». 


© This myet-rious disease *eems likely to forn. 
ope ef the n ost serious ¢ Muities wrich our 
mounted troops [The Eagiish in South Africs.— 
Ep.) will have tu encounter in the preseit cam: | 
paign, and it would be weil that all those wio 
are going out should bave some knowletge of 
its nature and the means of preventior. We sa) 
preventio a rather than cure,for ‘he disease ~ 
almost lovariabdly fatal, and not fective remedy 
bas been discovered for it. A certain mt assure 
of sucesss bas attended the praciice of inocula- 
tion, but with svoh a heavy percentsge cf 
Geathe as (o render it almostas bad asthe sick 
ness itself. 

This Gisease is a specific fever which ex!ste | 
more or less through oat South Africa every year, 
bat becomes epidemic at intervals. The most | 
recent outb-eans of an epizootic cbaractr oc- 
cured in 1888 in Natal, in 1891 and 1899 In| 
Cape Colony, and in 1898 and 1895 in the Free 
State. 

“The fever appears toact by causing extrem 
eong*st'o: of the Diood vesseis, and such ap »-) 
tera |p tn the Diood iteelf ac to cause AD escape | 
of large q aa atitios of seram from the biood vees- 
sels. Its cause, according to Mr. EBiington, | 
Coloatal Bacte:lologist for Oape Colony, is a) 
micro-orgsn!s@ of the nature of a fungar, whicb 
reprocaces itself in the Diood, and by actiug »+ 
a foreign body causes It to coagulate aud Dick | 
up the capillaries, thus Dringing an intense con- | 
gestion and the conse q vent escape of serum. 

“mr. Edingtoo and Mr. Wiltshire, the colonia) 
veteripary surgeon of Natal, bave given mac! | 
time and labor to the study of the disease, anc | 
recogn'zed several varieties cf it, tough the 
chief distinction seems to be the portion of tb: | 
animal iavade¢. The comm nest formis whe | 
the langs are a ff :cted, called by tne Duted paard 
gickte, in whica the serom escaping from wwe 
Dioos vessels collects in the lungs and the hors 
speediiy dies of suff rcation. 

“The other most prevalent form is calie 
dikkop, in which case the bead and neck ar: 
abnormally swollen; at other times the stomac! 
is affected, with the result that coils of a violent 
nature ensues, which is usually fatal. So rare i- 
it to fod a horse that recovers from an aitack | 
that it may practically be coasidered as invari-| 
ably fatal. 

“ Jt bas Deen fr q aently sald that horses whicb | 
ones recover are immune for ever aiterwarce, 
bot Captain Hayes in his investigations on the 
subjset found that this was a legend not borne 
out by the facts. He falied in an extensive toar 
to fad a single genuine case, but from descrip- 
tions and photographs he came to the conclusion 
that the so-called salted horses sre either | 
soffering from tre disease caused by the bite of | 
the tee-tee iy, or bave recovered from anthrax, 
which is in many of its symptoms very similar. 

“ Toe method by whieh the disease invades its 
victim appears to be two-fold—Dy actual contact 
and the entering into toe system of diseased 
blood or serum, or by the bores picking up the 
micrc- rganiem with ols fodder. A'l the autaocr- | 
ities agree that the cisease is not malarionur. | 
Boirgtou seys: ‘I don’s think it is 8 malarious 
Gisease, for borses kept stabDied pear s Wamps and 
in wel -known infected places do not dis of norse 
sicko ss, if fed entirely on dry f0 ><.’ 

“This is the Keynote to the whole sutj ct, 
and shows the only practicable means of pre- 
ve uon. It is Delleved that the fatal organism 
exists in the gras-,andis render:d active by 
moistare, so that if horses are fed on moist green 
fodder \hey are liable to absorbD it; particularly 
ig this toe case If taey are allowed to graze on 
veldt when wet withdew. Indeed, it is acommop 
practice to put nose bags on horses which have to 
be turned out at oignt, to prevent their feeding. 
Extreme 4) 0aght aod frost appear to destroy the 
organism, which accounts for the prevalence of 
the disease In what is Known as the ‘ sickly | 
season,’ which is characteriz;1 by warm, 
weather and heavy dew, and for its absence at 
other times. 

“ According to Wiltshire it begins on the coast | 
im Natal, a little before Onristmas, at Maritz- | 
burg about February,end a few weeks later at) 
Ladyemith. Both in Natal and in Oape Ooiory | 
Maren and April are the worst months, and it is) 
not until the first froste in May that toe disease 
Gies out. Drinking water does not seem to bea | 
vehicle {or the organism ; at all events, Edington | 
has failed to ®nd it in water taken from poois ip 
infected districts. 

“ The period of incubation of the fever is trom | 
seven to nine days, and (he duration of its course | 
about four days, but the symptoms frequently 
are so little marked in the early stages that it is 
pot until the quantity of serum escaping from | 
the blood vessels begias to produce acute symp- 
toms, such as swelling of bead and legs, colic, 
ano, above all, ppeumonia, that the ordinary ob- 
server recognuizss it. This is the reason why 
most of the Oape farmers deciare tbat the dis- 
ease runs its course in afew bours. Aocy sudden 
rise of temperature sbould be looked on witb 
suspicion, though U might possibly arise fiom 
other causee. 

“ The best means cf preventionisto keep the 
horses in a stabie or Kraal, from which tne grass 
has been removed, or, if this is impossipie, to 

keep them headed up, that they may not eat 
grass, and to feea them entirely on dry food. 
The experience of the managers of mail coach 
lines is that when horses fed 01 grass are dying 
in all directions those which are kept on har¢é 
food appear to be almost immune. Ind) fsrent 
food, extreme fatigue, or anythiog which lowers 
a borte’s vital powers ,enaers him particularly 
liable to attack. 

“ Among preventive measures which ilocai 
horsemasters believe in is the fumigation of the 
Stables after sunrise and before sunset by | 
burping their soiled litter. This, of course, 
would be impracticable for horses in active 
service, bat a preventive measure, which is 
advocated by Mr. Vanderpiank of Martizborg, 
by Usptain Hayes and others who bave bad 
opportanities of study on the spot, is the internal 
use at short intervals of weak disinfsctants. 

“It le greatiy to be feared that we may bave to 
suffer from heavy losses due to this disease, 
especially when we have to send horses far from 
their{bases of supply. As we are sending out 
large bodies of mounted men, it is incumbent op | 
the government to see that they al! receive ip- 
struction on the sutjsct, so that our losses may | 
be reduced to as low a pointas possibile. Ther, 
is ope consolation in the matcer, and one only, 
which is, that the Boers are jistas badly of ip 
this respect as we are.”’ j 

From Land ard Water. | 


. ⸗ 


Poultney (Vt.) Notes, 


As I bave not seen any Poultney notes in your 
paper for some time, I write to iet you know 
that occasionally there is a colt raised here yet 
(automobiles not being very pientifal). and one 
stallion, Ban Outts (2.27%), was patron’zsd by | 
over 80 mares in this piace and ac joining towns. 
Alter a very basty preparation, I gave him bis | 
record late in the fail. He can beat 2.20, stands 
16 bands bigh, weighs 1200 pounds, and is 
handsome and stylish. 

Last spring | received an order from Mr. M. F. | 
Roberts, Rupert, Vt., to find him a road horse. 
After a long search [ found and bought one | 
thought would do. He was Leicester B.,a very 
rugged, handsome, high-styled gelding, a ma 
hogany bay, standing 15.2 hands, weighing 1025 
pounds. He goes in open bridle to top wagon 
and is no! afraid of steam or electric cars; does 
not sby or pull, and ean speed faster than s 2.20 | 
clip; needs no boots or weights, and is always | 
reacy and willing, one of the old-fashioned Ver- | 
mont road horse kind, no road being too long for | 
him. He was sired by Leicester (2 17%) (sire 
of Monopl, 2.08%, George %, Clark, 2.19%, | 
half-mile track, and three others with reourds | 
betier than 2.26); dam, Topsey (dam of Huidy | 
B., 2.21%, Fleets, 224, trial to wagon), by | 
Green Mountain Banner (sire of Lady Pritchard, 
2.21%, Valean, 3.26, Velix, 2.26%, and other 
fast ones). 

Leloester B. proved jast what was needed, and | 
Mr. Roberts enjoyed riding after bim so much he | 
wanted s mate for him, so be came to our town a | 
short time ago and purchased a 16.2-band, 1000- | 
pound horee, dark rich bay in color, nice style 
and very promising, whieh be will mate with 
Lelcerter B. This horse is called Orescent re- | 
member the name, as I timed him a baif-mile 
last fall, to road cart,in 1.10, and if he gete a! 
season's work i can’t see why be shouldn’t be 
marked faster than any horse yet got by bis sire 
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Portemouth, N. EX. 
Mendocino, 2.19% (90, 
Edith (dam of Hammer, sir of Foincer 2.09 *te.), by George Wilkes, 2.22; second dam the » eat 
sire,Az moor (2 2 4 
2 17, B nntedel, 217%. e'c ); dau, Vaala⸗ (dau of Antigo, 2.16%, eve), by Wiididie, thor) eb 
KEY, 2.20 2 i283 
| ivi i Cc 9 o 
in the %.15 list, 26 in the 2.26 i)»: 
; AM ERTI N 28516, cb. h., fonied 1898; sire, Red Wilkes, (sire. 
| 
HAVALARD 
(dam of Hilda 8., 2.1644, Double Oros*,3 218%. |.) 
escape or accident. Bills must be settled when mares are removed {10m the farm. 
| 


—_ — 
FRANK JONES, - PROPRIETOR. 
Electioneer and mano by 
010014 mare KE lito User, by Olurk Oulef 89. Limited to five outside mares. MEER $100. 
Sire of Azam 
|b ed; second dam, Norah (dam of Can tidate, 3 26%, ete.), by M-ssenger Daroc 106; third day 
Bird, (sire of Allerton, 2 014 
and 8! in the 2 80 list); dam, Irish Mae (sister to Hambietonian, Wilkes), by George Wilkes; see, 
Ralph Wilkes, 306%, 804 47 otner*in the 2.20 | 
| MeGregor, 2.17%; second dam, Twin Martha, by Sqaire Talmadg> 668; third dam, Melrose, >, 
24169, bik. h., fonied 1892; sire, Luvalard 9284, (y)r. 
| Wilker, 3, 2.19%), by Gay Wilkes (2.1644); 24 dam, Woodford Q ieen, by A'mont 33. FEE 8.5 
| Address for oata’ogue, ete., DANIEL MAHANEY, Supt , Portsmouth, N. H, 









iDOl 11 A 3 2 12 B. h., toalea 1696; air. 
j j s Piedmont, 2.171%4); dan 
BETONICA, J, 2.102 if" 
5 j 8 2.13%, Rowe 4 
| .n* great brood mare Mrs Hales, by Amorican Star l4. FEE $100, 
| 
Early Bird, 210. and six others 
‘dam, Meg Loos, by American Star 87; third dam, Lady Irwin, by Hambietorian 10. FEE 350. 
164 Ip. the 2.30 list); dam, Jenny Hicks, by Hobs, 
Almont 83. FRE $25. 
of Prince Livaiard 2.12% ete); dam, Hinda Wiixus 
Mares sent to farm will receive best of care and attention, but will be kept at owner’s risk 5; 
Season of-1900 = EDGEWOOD FARM 


Season of 1900 





EYELET, 2.06 1-2, BY GAMBETTA WILK.<S, 2.19 1-4; DAM, EYE SEE, BYNUTWOOD, 2.18 3-4 | F f} 1 A J ? 4 (8 * 





Meander (2.4644; (sire of the fastest trotter ever 
bred in Vermoat, Pamlico, 2.10). Orescent’s 
dam is Dispute, by Despot (2.34), son of Dicta- 
tor (2.17). You see this feliow is stoutly brea 
and_he shows it at every point. A lady can driv- 
him. He was born wits a good head, and it is in 
the right place. Now if thie pair take kindly to 
each other Mr. Robeits will have the fastest 


road work. 

There is afour year old bere that bas broken 
out recentiy,end now ‘everal people wish they 
bad Dought her when she was within any one’s 
reach. She stands 15.1 bands and will makes 
nice s'zd mare. Soe is adark Day, sired by 
Matterhorn (2 16%), son of Nutwood; dam, the 
Fish Mars, by Blacastone (2 35). She's the dam 
of Orwell (2 24), Belle Franklin (2 28) and also 
grandam of Pamlico (2.10). She canron away 
on a pace N. B. 


New Haven (Ct.) Notes, 


Mr. Luis A. Fisk, owner of the driving park at 
Branford, Ot., and Harry Cushman, the secretary 
of the track, are Dusy at their ofise in the First 
Nationa! Bank building, making preparations for 





BBooRD 2.18 i-kz. 
Meee neat ct axtw ine [of ouside matter and also relieve the internal Sire of Annelispedlar, 2.21 1-4; Trader, 2.25 1-4; Cold 
Cash, p, 2.173; Oudray, p,,2.211 ; Elspeth, p, trial 2.12; 


effects of the season’s campaign. Mr. Fox | trouble in the foot. 
$50 with usual return.... 


recently stated that he had started the pacerin| A. O. R. Maine: Last July my fast mare was ip | 
about 25 races ana won first money tn nearly all | g00d coadition,and Iwas loosing forward to) 
W. H=MOODY, Supt, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 
‘ 
we J 
5 — 
sleigning, for the reason that good sleighing in | 't was a wrench or @ *prain,and J usad hot water 


of them. Daring afew weeks he woatworaces Waning considerable money wita ber the past | 
this city brings out more fast horses than apy | ‘rely, 8nd in two or three cays I noticed it was REGISTERED Wo. 30226. 3 














a week. The pacer was bred to win. He was season, but instead cf training on well she be-| 
coming toa head on the oateide. I out on & J 


came fussy, chewed bits and acted somewhat 
fled in 1898 and sired by Osto:om, he by nme 0 wild boree Boe wes very ctevet ose | 

bson’ L dam was by Mambrino s'eady,and a mere of great stam 
* eae ian it strange that she would stop at the three-q.uar- 

- : | ter Da race. sto cam 

Daring the present winter we have not Dsdan | gnd'on July 26 | bred her. Bhe did nct improve 
hour of sleigbing, either good or poor. There 
bas been some cold weather, but it bas been cf Pimples bioke out on her. In Decsmoer I 
other cause. His fast young pacer, Yale Boy, | faxseed poultice and it disc ed @ thin, Bolder cf the world’s race record for two-year-old tru'ters; will be in the stud from Jan. | to 
has beaten some of the fivers on the boulevard | watery pus treely. This mesaion Tecactatea to | Jaly 1. Limited to 16 s!andard-bred mares, ata fee ef $100 for the season, with urus! reiurn 
road and isin condition for a fast race on the | give her iodide of potassium in her water. Please | privilege. 
nee. | advise me how to treat her and oblige. | Jupe is by Allie Wilkes, 2.15 (sire of Arlington, 2.06%, Jup*, 3.07% Gilman, 2 11%, and 32 
James Furgeson of this city bas returned from Answer: From your description I should | Others in the list), out of Annie Patchen (dam of Juve, 2.07% Gusto, 8, 2.1¥%4, Gamme’, 2.23% 
a trip to Vermont where he purchased two trot Jee your horse was suffering from bico1 by Mambrino Pateben (sire of the dams of Ralph Wilkes, 206%, Crawior?, 2 07%, *t .). second 


in flesh and her coat did not look good, and 
| gave ber condition powders and she improved ip 
— Curation, lasting each Ume about three | 505, bat on Jaa 6, when I went to the stabie, I 

| poisoning. The excessive nervousness 302 dam, Annie Wolford, by Frank ‘Wolford (sire of the Came of B. C. T., 2.17%, and 80.0, 2.20% 
ters that are considered fair prospecte. One of | —* se, * —* 





the coming season at the park. Provably the 
first attraction will be the auction sale of horses | 
tobe heldon the 9:n and 210thof May. Fal! 
particulars of the sa‘e will be anncunced later in 
an advertisement in this paper. 

The mapy box stalis in the up-to-date new 
Darn, in the barn that has been enlarged and in 
the sheds, will efford good accommodations for 
the sto.k that can be shown (to acvantage on the 
baif mile track in front of the new grand stand. 
or speed can be shown if desired for any part of 
a mile. 

Mr, Fisk bas a few good horses that are winter- 
ing in One shape at the track. Oaeof the most 
promising in the stabies is the pacer Bi sen, by 
Nuthurst (2.12), be by Natwood (218%) MNut- 
Aurs(’'s Gam was E iterprise, by Oaward. Alii- 
ons dam was bs Abddallah Mamobrino, by 
Almont 383. The pacer has shown a mileon sa 
two-lap course better than 2.15 and a fasier mile 
on the Obarter Oak track. 

Hans Brinker isa young Diack gelding sired | 
by Joe Paichen (2 01%). The gelding has had 
but littie work and has paced a q .arterin 365) 
seconds. Another that will probably be a wit-| 
ner tols season is the chestnut gelding Unel- 
John, & pacer with no ac rd, sired by Kilbacx, | 
heby Kllouck Ton. Oae of Mr, Fisk’s favorite 
horses is the trotting stallion Arthur Dodge, 
30035 (record 2.1644). by Aloert W. (2.20), he | 
by Electioneer; cam, Rosemary, by R+e Echo 
14439. Arthur Dodge is tae sire of Miss Dodg- 
(2.20). 

Mr. Fisk bas cffsred purses for steke races to 
be decided a: the Branford track this year The 
fret is the Robert Bonner guaranteed stake for 
$500, to be decided on July 4. Toe secoad ts) 
the Eim Olty for $5600 to be awarded on Aug. 2. | 
The third is a $500 Consolation stake for Labor | 
Day. The first races of the season are to be held 
on Memorial Day when two good purses will be. 
awarded to winners. 
cided at a meeting to be held on Jane 18 and 14. 
Cute (2.05644), the guideless wonder is engaged to 
give @xnbibition races at this meetiog. Several 
matinee races are to be held during the 
summer. 

The genial secretary of the track, Mr. Ousb- 
Man, autlorizsd the statement that the stake 
races will be advertised in the Hosss BREEDER. 
Probably the purses for the otner races will be 
advertised in this psper. 

Mr. Fis¥ bas mace a contract with the Brac- 





ford Agricultural Society to manage a part of the 


annual fairs to be held atthe driving park dar- 
ing the next five years. A three days fairis to 
be held Sept. 18, 19, 20. 

Daring a brief chat with J. H. Brovson be in 
formed me that his pacer Searchlight (2 08%) 
has had pearly every day daring tae winters 
few miles of road exercise,—enough to keep him 
in a healthy and thriving condition. Mr. Bronson 


stated that Searchlight gets about five miles a. 


day. His other stallion, Dan Q. (2.07%), isin 
fine condition and may be campaigned on hail- 
mile tracks. Mr. Bronson’s friends will remem- 
ber with pleasure his elaborate barquet, which 
was described in the Bauepur of Dec. 12. 


Herman Fox is spending the winter at bis | 
comfortable home in this city, while bis money | 











tia “ners Gaould Use 


XAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY 4ND 
POSITIVE CUn:. 


— 


Prepared 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTCRY OF FIRING 


Impossible i. Sroduce any scar or blemish. The 


safest st Blister ever aed. Taker the place 
fall liniments for mild or severe actio.. Removes 
al! Banches or Blemishes from Liurses or Cattle. 


As & HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatt 
Sprains, Sore — Ete., it iv in Se 


WE GUARANTEE 2xus'7ic'aci'gis'oi 


roduce more actual results than a whole bottle ~f 
y liniment or spavin cure misture ever made. 

Peery bottle of Caustic Baisam sold is Warran 
ito give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Bo 
ydra estate, or sent by expres, charwes paid. with fait 
rections for ite use. Rend for descriptive circulars, 

estimou als, ete, Address - 


NE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMBS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 


| feel well otacrwise. 
| and oblige. 


| ening an‘ impair bis wind. 


Four races are tobe ae 


Mr. B. Marpby of this city te all ready for! vadiy swelieu at the bocg joint. I thought first 
dam by Keat. The other is the bay mare Mole, 


oz, ad ired by e sou of Ban Frankia (a0), mow-improve ner genera ennaition before roo JUJPE WILL STAND AT MY STABLE AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


five years old, sired by Maxey, he by Ben Frank- | limp is what is termed phlebitis, inflamed vein. 


lin (2 39); dam by Bethel Lambert. 

Mr. Hall of Gallford, Ot., president of the! 
** Wheel and Manafactoring Oompany,” bas pur- 
chased the fast pacer William D. As stated, the 
pacer has shown a mile ip 2.18. 

Toe gelding Huriingham (23.19% trotting) ts 
pow owned by Mr. Treat of this city. Hurling 
bam was sired by Wilkesdale (2.29), he by A- 
cantara (3.23). 

Mr. E. 8. Kilby has rented his hotel and stable 
at Berlin, and is now Iccated In t.6 acjscent city 
of New Britain, Ot. Asa landlord be was very 
sociable and agreeable, and will be missed by 
many patioas of the hotel aad stables. 

A borse fancier who bas visited the stock farm 
of Uoleman Agor at Mohopac Fails, N. V. ssys: 
“The stock at the farm is doing fioeiy.” He 
edds, * if there is anything in sppearaccss the 





coits out of Lady Kipp will be fast trotters.” 
( ENTAUB. 





Veterinary Deparsment. 
Questions and Answers.‘ 


H. A. M., New Hampshire: I bave a seven 
moathns ola colt thatoasa very Dad cough. His) 
nose bas Peen ruoning for three weeks. His 
cough is dry and it seems to tioudle bim most 
after be eats nis grain. [ feed nim oats and 
bran. Gis appetite isall right and he seems to 
Piease prescribe for him 


Answor: [ wonl1 suggest that you biister her 
throat from ear to ear once. This will relieve 
the irritation and prevent tne glands from thick- 
Ic might seem to be 
severe treatment for a youngster, but it may 
keep him from beingaroarer. Do not negiect 


J. B. Vermont: I have a four-year-old gelding 
that in wearing # poke last summ 4r got it caught 
over bisears some way, and waeo found he was 
in Dad shape, with bis bead swol'en and uncer 
lip spparently paralyzed. Be is now ail right, 
except the lip, which nangs down. It is too long 
and too wide, although better than it was two 
months ago. Oan anything be do2e to reduce 
tpe 8)ze aod belp him to have more control over 
Ki? Ge eate ail right and feels well. The lip flop 
or swings wheo he is driven. Would you advise 
Griviog bim onthe road? Any sugzestions you 
may make will be thankfally received. 

Answer: Possibly the colt may outgrow the 
trouble. Frequent massage of the hand will be 
of material benefit. Regular exercise and care 
will help. You might try one-quarter graio 
doses of strychnine combined with a little sugar 
in bis food morning and night. Persist io the 
massage two or three times a day. 

J. K.8.: I Dave a six-year-old driving mare 
that sudaenly became stiff all over after driving 
her about two miles some two months ago. We 
gave her aconite, physic, an lojection and hot 
fomentations, and when her water started it was 
a very dark brown, almost Diack, but seemed to 
get right in about * week. Af oul two weeks ago 
the was taken stiff agaiv, but the attack was not 
80 severe as before, and her wat«r o .anged color 
|} a8 previously. If you woula kindly suggest a 
remedy to ward off these attacks I should con- 
| sider it a great favor. Tole mare sometimes 
stands without exercise for a week. 

Answer: The trouble you describe is asatoria 
with a complication of cramping of the muscles 
of the back and loins. Apply bot fomenti:- 
tio 18 to the Dack,etc., during an acate attack 200 


| give the following internal treatment: Fiuid ex. |. 


| Org .t.one ounce; tinct.camphor,s\x ounces ; chic- 
| fal hydrate, two ounces. Mix two ounces of this 

in a pint of water every three hours until relief 
| is obtained. Reguiar work and not too much to 
eat will generally prevent a recurrence. The 
| mare should be fed bia: mashes for ten days, 
| and give ber the prescription as per directions 
twice a dag fur a week ; also give ber light work. 

W.A., Ottawa: Oa the 13th of Dcember last 
I made an application <«f ry liqaid blister to 
one of the front fetiocks of a horse that I own. 
I believe that he had been sprained. I had 
driven him about eight miles, andon the way 
back he went lame, and continued to get worse 
the nearer I gotto my home. I then let him rest 
and bad a veterinar him, and be 


able fever and some sweiling in this pastern, and 
my object in writing is to get your advice, and 
you might let me know whether the conditions 
now existing are the result of <he Diister. 
Answer: From the description of your horse’s 
troubles, I should infer that he was either devel- 
oping a ringbone or some serious trouble about 
his foot. Toe fact of his having fever and it con- 
tinuing after biistering would indicate that. Ifa 
ringbone is forming, there will be a good dea! of 
tenderness around the top of the foot and a 
thickening of the tissues beneath the skin. The 
presence offsver about the foot must be the 
result of trouble there. In either event I should 


There is a certain poisonous element in her 
biood that must be eradicatedor she will go to 
pleces, if she bas not already done 8s). I would | 
suggest that you give her two crams iodide | 
po assium in her ‘04, bran and oats, or drinkiog | 
water, twice each day,until you can see a marked | 
change for the better. Feed ber some carrots | 
and potatoes. Groom her well aad take the 
bostefcare of her. Watch ber symptoms and | 
write aga'r. 

J. 8.. New York: { have a four-year old 
gelding tist 1; seeme impossible to fatten. I 
teed him 12 quarts of oats a day, with vlenty of 
bran mixed, Dran mathss occasionualiy and 
carrots now and then. I have had his teeth 
fired by a veterina:ian and have stones in his 
manger to keep him from eating fast. I Crive 
vim aboutric miles a day end he acts and feels 
#000 Dut does notimprove iv fiesh. His skin is 
scurvy and his coat does not look good. Please 
advise me how to get him in 40 »4 condition, as I 
would lixe to train bim next summer. 

Axswee: Your horse is evidently suffering 
from indigestion. Take all grain away and sul - 
stitute bran (dry) and try the following as a 
stomach tonic: Sulph. irop, six ounces; nit. 
potass. and bi-carb. soda, of each six ouncer; 
powdered nux vomica, three ounces; powdered | 
ugtr, one haif round. Mix and make into 36 
powders, giving one night and morning. Io one. 
week carefully give bim a pint and a dalt of raw | 
linseed oll. When the efiect of this bas passed | 
away resume the powder, and io 10 days repeat | 
the oll. Then continue the powders with the | 
addition of two quarts of oats with the bran) 
three times a day, gradually increasing the quan- | 
tity of grain up to 10 quarts per day. Oontinue | 
the powders for a: least six weeks. In the 
meantime he may be jogged each day. After he 
has taken the powders for the time specified 
omit for two weeks, and then resume for two | 
weeks. | 





They bave been havin« first-rate sleighing at 
Obarter Oak Park, Hartford, and several of the 
trainers bave been improving it. We are crec-| 
ibly informed that Fred Hyde stepped Sylvan- 
way (2.10%) a half in 1.12%. anu the 
three-year old fily Carita, by Wiidnat, a half in 
1 14%; also that Fred Reynolds reel dcffa) 
halt with Shorty (218%) in1 14. This is pretty 
giib stepping te sieign. 

A HARD DAY'S WORK should bring the rewar* 
of a good bed for your horse. The best bedi r 
the money 's provided by German Peat Moss. | 
O. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Bosto2. | 

















Sine the opening of the temporary speedary 
on Biue Hiliavenus, Dorchester, Mass., there | 
bas been qilte a demand for fast road horses. | 
an‘! anumoer have recently been purchssed by 
members of the Gentiemen’s Driving Olub of 
Dorchester. More than a ¢oz3n of these are now 
comfortably quartered at Wales’ Boulevard 
Stable, Grove Hal). Among them are Sanford | 
L. (2.12%), Ned Winslow (2.12%), Zilla B 
(2.1944) one of tne f.stest brash horses on tre | 
roac, Prince Wilkes (2.2444), Nelly Bly (2.26%4), | 
Silky (9.28), and several without records, bat | 
that are good enough to give the best of them a 
tussle on the road, | 








$100 Reward 


— for any case of colic curb, < 
Me splints,contracted cord,and 
callous ct all kinds that 
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Used and endorsed by 
a the Adams Ex. Co. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 
will notcure, Forsaleevery- 


where, Send for pamphlets. Uitte 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, eC 


Bole Proprietor. 
27 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 


«8. 0NIDY ,, Wleoxe euynued euoy 








Beware of so-called ‘* Elixirs."’ 
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bave the top of the foot fred with a po'nted iron 







DD. A. SNBII, 





ALCLAYONE 12208, 


Bace Becerd. 3.30 1.4. 
Send fer Descriptive (ards. 
Terms $230, Warrant. 
Wt. GREGG, Andever, Se. 





ALCANDER, 2.20 1-2. 


The leading son of Alcantara. and the lesding sire of stallions that have stood 
for service exclusively in New England. Sire of Dariel, 2.07 1-2, the queen of the 
New York Speedway Sire of two in the a. to list, four in the 2.12 list, six in the 2.15 
list, 13 in the 2.20 list, and 27 in the 2.30 list. Also sire of Winnie Wilkes, dam o! 
Notion, 2.35. Alcander will make the season of 1900 at Burlington, Vt. at $35 for 
the season, with usual return privilege, payable at time of first service. For circular 
giving full particulars, terms for keeping, etc., address 


E. F. BROWNELL, Burlington, Vt. 


Pomfret Stock Farm, 


POMFRET, CONN. 
Selling Out Absolutely Get of BRIGNOLI WILKES, 2.14 1-2. 


Youngest and fastest son of George Wilkes, 222. Some extra g00d young stock atfres! bs 
gaine. Also gilt e6gsd brood mares in foal to Brignoli Wilkes. Sand for aatalnene, 
RICHARD BAKER, Manager 








UARTERMASTER f= == 


the List. 








He not only begets speed, but high class. handsome, good headed road 


horses. A reliable horse to breed to. plenty of courage, but always a 
gentleman. His son, QUARTERCOUSIN, kx Ids the one and two mile 
FEE, $50, with rewurn privilege. 


- Danbury, Conn. 


trotting records of Russia. 


RIDCEWOOD FARM, - - 











Roan Wilkes, 214 3-/ 
SERVICE $50. ace Same een? rea 

Address W. A. BACCS, Springfield, Mass. 
LECCO RIVERVIEW FARM, UNGASVILE, COM 


Terms, $50—$25 payable at time of service and $23; when mare 
Only approved mares accepted. Address all communications to 


— — 4. M. ETHERIDGE, Uncasville, Con” 








RECORD 2.09 3-4.... 


Black horse by sonnie Boy, 2.27 1-4; dam, | 


proves in fos 
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